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Editorial Comment 


Your editor assumes his new position with a 
und of almost forty years’ experience, 
nearly equally divided between teaching—liter- 
ally from kindergarten to university, with side 
excursions into vocational education and appren- 
tice training,—and educational publishing. In the 
ess of considering the editorial task, and 
strictly for his own convenience, he has at- 
tempted to classify the types of material which, 
in his present point of view, at least, may well 
be included in the PH1 DELTA KAPPAN. 

This list is presented with no thought of final- 
ity but as a possible guide, particularly for readers 
who may feel they have a manuscript to submit, 
one which will make a contribution to these 
respective fields. 

So far as can be ascertained, content will be 
determined on the basis of the need of the edu- 
cator. Current needs are thought to be :(1) Im- 
provement in professional activities. (Post post- 
graduate education and training). (2) Improve- 
ment in morale. (3) Increased acquaintance with 
the total school and educational picture. (4) In- 
creased awareness of the world and the relation 
of the profession to it. (5) Information regard- 
ing Phi Delta Kappa and its program. 

To meet these needs the PHt DELTA KAPPAN 
will attempt to include: 


1. Reports of research, best current practices, and 
current philosophy. 

2. Articles intended to improve the teacher's re- 
gard for his own profession. 

3. Articles drawn from the various subject-matter 
fields, particularly as they affect school organization 
and administration. 

4. Articles drawn from other disciplines, such 
as the natural and physical sciences, social sciences, 
and the humanities; from various walks of life, such 
as medicine and psychiatry, government, publicity and 
public relations, industry, law, and economics, to 
Mention a few. 

5. “House Organ” and informative material about 
Phi Delta Kappa programs and projects. 


_ We are undertaking a large program. Perhaps 
it is too large and too ambitious, but with the 
help of readers, especially those sufficiently inter- 
sted to write from their knowledge and experi- 
fnce, and research, it certainly will not be any 
larger or more challenging than education itself. 
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This month’s Keeping Abreast in Education 
itemizes several Unesco-sponsored activities which 
exemplify the purposes for which this much-dis- 
cussed agency was formed. By coincidence, these 
purposes are listed in Wm. F. Russell's realistic 
discussion of Unesco and related subjects. His 
penetrating analysis and the calm disclaimer by 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, which follows, would 
appear to indicate the cause of, and the remedy 
for, some of the worst abuses Unesco has suf- 
fered, namely, the over-enthusiasms of its friends. 
There is much more solid stuff in Dr. Russell’s 
article. In fact, the paragraphs on Unesco are in- 
cidental to the discussion of a greater problem. 

Not often, we are told, has an author been 
awarded seven pages of the Pot DELTA KAPPAN, 
but try as he would, the editor was unable to 
“boil down” John C. Whinnery’s masterful ad- 
dress to the annual convention of the California 
Association of School Administrators to lesser 
proportions. Ideas were simply too closely packed. 
“Critical Issues in Education” contains the dis- 
tilled wisdom of years of experience and thought. 

The death of John Dewey makes it singularly 
appropriate that a down-to-earth discussion of 
his philosophy be undertaken. With this issue, 
we begin a series of articles written by a young 
philosopher, Ray Montgomery. These articles are 
designed to make Dewey understandable, and to 
bridge the gap between the Dewey philosophy 
and educational practice, some of which is sup- 
posedly based upon it. In the course of these 
articles, Mr. Montgomery will devote attention 
to the misconceptions and the malpractices which 
have, at times, caused such unfavorable reactions. 

Progress is often not fully measured until a 
backward look is taken. Few have a longer view 
of teachers organizations than “Ted” Martin, 
formerly Director of Membership, NEA. His arti- 
cle ‘State Education Associations—Over Fifty 
Years” is filled with “firsts,” and will become, no 
doubt, source material for future historians. 

As a bit of relief from the “heavy stuff’ may 
we suggest ‘Defenders of Grammatical Heresy” 
by Louis Foley. Brother Foley evidently had a 
great deal of fun writing it and we believe you 
will share that enjoyment. Also, Thomas Hop- 
kins’ whimsical tale of his experiences will bring 
nostalgic memories to many of us.—L. A. 
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Christmas 


In those days a decree went out from 
Caesar Augustus that all the world should 
be enrolled. This was the first enrollment, 
when Quirinius was governor of Syria. And 
all went to be enrolled, each to his own city. 
And Joseph also went up from Galilee, 
from the city of Nazareth, to Judea, to the 
city of David, which is called Bethlehem, 
because he was of the house and lineage of 
David, to be enrolled with Mary, his be- 
trothed, who was with child. And while 
they were there, the time came for her to 
be delivered. And she gave birth to her first- 
born son and wrapped him in swaddling 
cloths, and laid him in a manger, because 
there was no place for them in the inn. 
And in that region there were shepherds 
out in the field, keeping watch over their 
flock by night. And an angel of the Lord 
appeared to them, and the glory of the 
Lord shone around them, and they were 
filled with fear. And the angel said to them, 
“Be not afraid; for behold, I bring you 
good news of a great joy which will come 
to all the people; for to you is born this day 
in the city of David a Savior, who is Christ 
the Lord. And this will be a sign for you; 
you will find a babe wrapped in swaddling 
cloths and lying in a manger.”’ And suddenly 
there was with the angel a multitude of the 
heavenly host praising God and saying, 


“Glory to God in the highest, and on earth 
peace among men with whom he is pleased.” 


When the angels went away from them 


into heaven, the shepherds said to one an- 
other, ‘‘Let us go over to Bethlehem and 
see this thing that has happened, which the 
Lord has made known to us.” And they 
went with haste, and found Mary and 
Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 
And when they saw it they made known the 
saying which had been told them concern- 
ing this child; and all who heard it won- 
dered at what the shepherds told them. But 
Mary kept all these things, pondering them 
in her heart. And the shepherds returned, 
glorifying and praising God for all they 
had heard and seen, as it had been told 
them. 

And at the end of eight days, when he 
was circumcised, he was called Jesus, the 
name given by the angel before he was con- 
ceived in the womb. 

And when the time came for the purifica- 
tion according to the law of Moses, they 
brought him up to Jerusalem to present him 
to the Lord (as it is written in the law of the 
Lord, “Every male that opens the womb 
shall be called holy to the Lord”) and to 
offer a sacrifice according to what is said 
in the law of the Lord, “a pair of turtle- 
doves, or two young pigeons.” Now there 
was a man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon, and this man was righteous and 
devout, looking for the consolation of Israel, 
and the Holy Spirit was upon him. And it 
had been revealed to him by the Holy Spirit 
that he should not see death before he had 
seen the Lord’s Christ—LuKe II, 1-26. 


EXCERPTED FROM THE NEW STANDARD REVISED VERSION RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
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Shall We Hang an Iron Curtain? 


By WILLIAM F. RUSSELL 


DUCATIONAL audiences love the subject of 

“Education and International Understand- 
ing.” When, as frequently happens, the program 
committee asks one to submit a list of titles, the 
choice is usually one related to international edu- 
cation. Hardly a meeting of our great educational 
associations takes place without some reference to 
this area; and this is equally true abroad. When the 
NEA schedules a series of discussion groups, 
meeting simultaneously, the one on international 
relations will have standing room only. Despite 
the fact that at the five meetings of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profession, at Lon- 
don, Berne, Ottawa, Valetta and Copenhagen, 
we tried to center upon a different topic each 
year, we were forced to yield to the demands of 
the delegates by providing at least one meeting 
on international education. 

International education comprises a number of 
different ideas and activities; interchange of stu- 
dents and teachers, correspondence, interchange of 
materials of instruction, modifications of curricula, 
textbooks and programs of teacher education, 
picking the seeds of war out of the textbooks, 
development of the world-minded citizen with a 
sense of human kinship and a knowledge of the 
interdependence of mankind, and teaching about 
Unesco and the United Nations. But whatever 
you say, or whatever particular phase you empha- 
size, your audience, and indeed the public gen- 
erally, ties it up with education for peace. And 
that is why they are interested. 

For everyone wants peace. Throughout the ages 
man has recognized his greatest scourge as war. 
When he prays, “Give us peace in our time, O 
Lord!,” he means it. And now at long last, in 
our own time, our leaders have come up with 
a plan that appears to have a chance, in the long 
fun, to cause wars to end or at least to diminish. 
The peace of the Pax Romana, resulting from the 
domination of one nation, seems unlikely to recur. 
The peace of the Cathedral Builders, based on a 
single religion, seems remote. But peace based 


ed 

An address delivered to the Educational Conference observ- 
NEA’ inauguration of William G. as Executive Secretary, 
October 12-13, 1952. 
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* William F. Russell (Beta 851) is President, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


upon international law, international police, inter- 
national courts, and international law enforce- 
ment, working through some sort of an interna- 
tional organization seems to be within the bounds 
of possibility. 
In this struggle to attain a world organization, 
as the poet sang: 
“Til the war-drums throbb’d no longer, and the 
battle flags were furled; 
In the Parliament of Man, the Confederation of 
the World” 


education is considered to have an important role 
to play. It is an end greatly to be desired. 

We who have talked on education and some 
phase of its international relationships, have felt 
we were on firm ground. We have believed in 
the importance of what we have said and we have 
felt sure of no untoward results; no witch hunts 
after we were gone; no irate boards of education. 

But to my great consternation and surprise, 
upon my reutrn from Europe within the month, 
I learn that this supposed firm foundation has 
been swept away. On the front page of the New 
York Times appeared this summer an article by 
Benjamin Fine recounting unfavorable public re- 
action to international education. In Houston 
there was an attack on teaching about Unesco. The 
Florida seminar, conducted by this UN agency, 
aroused unfavorable public comment. A high 
school club of self-called Unesco Thinkers was 
abolished in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, not on ac- 
count of its name, but because of alleged com- 
munistic and atheistic leanings. And to cap the 
climax, it was a shock to learn that Los Angeles 
actually had banned an authoritative booklet writ- 
ten by a most distinguished educator, one, inci- 
dentally, no stranger to the local Board of Educa- 
tion. Then there was an address by The Honorable 
Usher L. Burdick, Member of Congress from the 
great State of South Dakota, who said: 


“Unknown to the American people, a smug little 
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band of international schemers is weaving a legal 
web tending to make the Americin Republic a vas- 
sal of the United Nations. If they succeed, this great 
Republic will become a subservient creature deprived 
of national sovereignty, no longer free and inde- 
pendent to make its own laws either in the field of 
international relations or domestic affairs.” 


Why are these attacks made? We might attrib- 
ute them to the possibility that all Southern Cali- 
fornia has gone crazy; but we should have to in- 
clude Texas, Florida and Rhode Island as well, 
and I would have to add my own state, New York. 
For I was sitting with a group of business men 
the other day, and one was telling an obviously 
shocking story. He had recently attended a meet- 
ing in a local college, and on the stage on one 
side were massed the flags of all the nations, in- 
cluding the Stars and Stripes and the Hammer 
and Sickle; but all alone, by itself, on the other 
side was the flag of the United Nations; and you 
should have seen the horrified looks on the faces 
of his hearers. 

We might attribute the attacks to the work of 
crack-brained ignoramuses; or to Silver Shirters; 
or to taxpayers’ leagues. But I think such ex- 
planations would be inadequate. 

It would be better, in my judgment, to look 
to ourselves. Could it be that something we have 
said, or have not said; or something that we have 
done, or have not done; or something we have 
emphasized or failed to emphasize, are the bases 
of these attacks? I believe so. It could be. 

Let us consider an imaginary case. Suppose 
we make believe that we are members of a pioneer 
community in colonial days, such as Deerfield, 
Massachusetts, or Cherry Valley, New York. The 
Indians are on the warpath; bloody scalps of our 
friends have been tossed into the stockade; a 
neighbor who strayed too far has been captured 
and tortured. We can hear the beat of the war 
drums and the war whoops through the woods. 
Then knocking at the gate comes a member of the 
Committee on International Relations of the Co- 
lonial Education Association who tells us that 
there are more civilized occupations than molding 
bullets; that we ought to hear about the Congress 
of Albany; that we are members of the big wide 
world and had better begin thinking as such; that 
we don’t recognize the good qualities of the 
Indian. Aren't we all brothers? Let’s teach peace. 
Do you know what we would have done? We 


would have formed a pressure group, a real 
pressure group, and would have pressured him 
over the wall and thrown him to the Indians, 
Now let us consider a real case. After the 
Japanese took over Manchuria and gained ful] 
control of the government and all social instity. 
tions, they proceeded to reform the educational 
system to suit their plans; to make Manchuria a 
slave state, a part of their empire that would cause 
no trouble. They did not follow our example in 
the Philippines, where by giving an antiquated 
version of our own education we raised a freedom- 
loving people. You remember the story of Pedro, 
who submitted the following essay on The Cow: 
“The cow has two horns. The cow has four legs. 
The cow gives milk; but as for me, Give Me 
Liberty or Give Me Death.”” No! The Japanese 
wanted the Manchurians to live as slaves and like 
it; and to accomplish this they found at hand, as 
though tailor-made for their purpose, the old 
Chinese philosophy of Wangtao, which means 
The Way of the King. After long search, this 
king had discovered the ideal citizen who sang: 


I plow my ground and eat my own bread, 
I dig my well and drink my own water; 
What use have I for King and Court. 


The ideal citizen is a filial son, a kind brother, 
a faithful husband and a good father. Be friendly, 
kindly, live at peace. Submit to others. Learn from 
others. This they dinned into the Little Manchur- 
ians; not to resist, not to fight, but to work hard, 
cultivate your own garden and live at peace. 
Thus peace education made them slaves. 

Now we are behind the stockade, we Americans 
in 1952. We hear the war drums. Our neighbors 
have been captured and tortured. In fact, we are 
fighting the third biggest foreign war in our his 
tory. If General Eisenhower was correct in his 
Baltimore address, and I think he was, we aft 
going to be either at war or in a twilight zone 
between peace and war for a long time. Thus 
we are going to be behind that stockade into the 
indefinite future; and you can’t blame Americans 
for having the pioneer psychology. Even the chil 
dren are wearing the coonskin cap! 

This is no time to be talking peace. Wouldat 
Stalin like to impose Wangtao on the America 
schools! You can bet that he is doing nothing 
like that in the USSR. 
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The great mistake that we educational inter- 
nationalists have made, or possibly better have 
been unable to prevent, is the fact that every time 
we talk about the international aspects of edu- 
cation, our audience jumps to the conclusion 
that we are talking about education for peace. I 

t that in the long run, such activities as inter- 
change of teachers and pupils, curriculum and 
textbook revision and teaching about the United 
Nations may have some remote influence towards 

; but that is far, far away. 

Unesco itself made the great mistake. At the 
head of its charter it placed as a fact the hypo- 
thesis that since wars begin in the minds of men, 
it is in the minds of men that the defenses of 

e must be constructed; thus implying that 
some kind of classroom teaching or textbook 
content or school spirit is a primary way in which 
education works for war or peace. But this is 
simply not true. War, like any other crime, does 
not start in the minds of men in general, but only 
in the minds of few; and war, unlike murder, 
which the individual can proceed to commit by 
himself, must depend upon the control which 
the few criminal minds (those who want war) 
have upon the minds and conduct of the many. 
The country which is dangerous, which can force 
a war, is the one that has a system of controls 
which the few use to direct the many; and in this 
system of controls, education plays a powerful 
part. Thus the true way in which education works 
for war is (1) through a highly organized system 
of schools controlled from the center, (2) through 
removal of the children from the influence of 
parents and making them wards of the State, (3) 
through control of the mind and work of the 
teacher, (4) through control of the work of 
teachers’ associations, (5) through enforcement 
of teaching a fixed content by methods which de- 
mand blind obedience and exact conformity, and 
(6) by provision of special and different educa- 
tion for the children of the governing group. This 
is the way education works for war. It is also 
a good description of education in the USSR. 

Conversely, education actually works for peace 
when (1) it is locally controlled with a minimum 
of central administration, (2) it shares the educa- 
tional task with the parent and possibly with 
other social institutions, (3) it permits much lati- 
tude to the teacher, (4) it encourages the free 
association of teachers, (5) it uses teaching meth- 


ods leading to initiative and variation, and (6) it 
gives essentially the same educational opportunity 
to all. Many free nations operate their schools in 
accord with one or more of these principles; but 
not a single one with all. Those not yet followed 
are the goals towards which we should work; and 
such efforts would constitute the real way in 
which education can work for peace. 

When we talk about international interchange 
of teachers and pupils; or modifying textbooks 
and educational programs; or the United Nations 
and Unesco; we are not talking about education 
for peace. We are not pacifists. We are not a smug 
little band of international schemers trying to 
make our nation a vassal of anyone. We are trying 
to make our country strong. 

Would we be stronger if we erected an iron 
curtain around our schools? Would we be better 
able to defend ourselves if we knew nothing of 
other countries, their strengths and weaknesses? 
Certainly in our training of the military, we 
try to inform them of conditions in foreign lands. 

Would we be stronger if we kept our people 
so ignorant of other lands and peoples that we 
continually overestimated our own powers and 
underestimated those of others? Would we be 
stronger cut off from international organizations, 
and going all by ourselves? 

I am quite certain that the attacks in Los An- 
geles, Houston, Florida and Pawtucket are very 
pleasing to Stalin. He is so critical of Unesco that 
he has not permitted the USSR to join; and at 
international university conferences which I at- 
tended under the auspices of Unesco, he allowed 
only two of the satellites to be represented at 
Utrecht in 1948, and none at all at Nice in 
1950. He would like to use misunderstandings 
between Britain and France and Italy and our- 
selves, to drive wedges between us. He would 
like us to misunderstand each other. 

No, we are not a smug little band of schemers. 
We are the ones who are practical. We are the 
ones who are patriotic. We have made a more 
accurate assessment of what our nation needs than 
have our critics. The USA will be stronger and 
safer if our people know the rest of the world, 
and the rest of the world knows us. We'll be 
stronger and safer, if we depend upon other na- 
tions; and other nations depend upon us. We'll 
be stronger and safer if we work through the 
United Nations than we ever could be all alone. 
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There are powerful attacks upon our policies 
and practices, sporadic attacks to be sure, but 
important nevertheless. In more than one instance 
these attacks have resulted in unwise actions by 
local authorities. What should we ao about them? 

It would be tempting to set up a commission 
and at the earliest possible moment send it to 
these centers of criticism; and then to follow up 
with speakers and other publicity designed to 
arouse public opinion to reverse these unwise 
actions. But it would be more prudent, in my 
judgment, first to stop and think. 

After all, most of these attacks were directed 
at Unesco; and however much we may agree with 
its general purposes, we must admit that it has 
been greatly misunderstood. Unesco made an egre- 
gious blunder when it gave such prominence to 
the “wars-begin-in-the-minds-of-men”’ fallacy; be- 
cause the logical corollary is that peace also begins 
in the minds of men and in the mind of the 
child, giving basis to the fear that Unesco would 
like to raise up a nation of pacifists and non- 
resisters in a nation trying to defend itself against 
a foreign aggressor. 

We should continue to give full support to 
Unesco. We can correct the fallacies of the pre- 
amble; we can disregard the ill-advised state- 
ments of some of its protagonists; we can continue 
to expect that it will settle down to its task; 
to help the educational, scientific and cultural 
forces of the world to work together, to under- 
stand each other, to pool experiences, knowledge 
and results of research; to help in the interchange 
of personnel and materials; and to give aid. 

Before rushing to the blind defense of inter- 
national education, it would be prudent for us 
carefully to study the attacks; reexamine, and then 
restate our own position. We shall gain nothing 
by shouting about the stupidity of certain boards 
of education or by making accusations against 
certain pressure groups. Indeed, one can under- 
stand why they are misinformed. 

Let us go over our policy from top to bottom. 
Just why do we support the United Nations and 
Unesco? Why do we join the World Confedera- 
tion. Why invite teachers from abroad? Why sug- 
gest changes in curriculum and teaching? How 
does education relate to peace and war, to national 
safety and strength? Then we must state our posi- 
tion in plain and simple language. I am confident 
that we shall decide to continue all our policies, 


to support the United Nations and Unesco, to con- 
tinue our program of invitation to foreign teach. 
ers, foreign aid, and improvement of teaching 
materials and methods. But we must make plain 
to the American people that we adopt these poli- 
cies, not to bring up a generation of soft pacifists, 
but good citizens of a safe and powerful nation. 

Then will come the time for commissions, sur- 
veys and efforts to inform local opinion. The 
American citizen is no ignoramus; he usually acts 
with good sense. If we will give him the facts, 
what our policy is and why we have adopted it 
and carry it to him in plain and accurate language, 
then he will make a wise decision. When citizens 
decide, boards of education will follow. 

That will be our best course; give the facts 
and explain the basic considerations without emo- 
tion, without resentment. I am confident that 
when the people know, the attacks based upon 
ignorance and misunderstandings will diminish 
and disappear; and then the American people will 
have avoided a dangerous and tragic mistake, 
one which we all should deplore; the hanging 
of an Iron Curtain round the American School. 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt has some sound advice 
to the American people and American schools as 
to how best to meet communist propaganda tactics. 
In her address to the United States National Com. 
mission for Unesco on October 3, she said there are 
two kinds of things that the American people need 
to understand and that the schools need to tell their 
pupils. They need to be told that communists say 
many different kinds of things to different peoples, 
and they need to study why these things appeal. 
Communists sometimes talk other things besides com- 
munism, and what they say to one people sometimes 
contradicts what they say to another. The reasons 
why these things appeal is a matter of concern to us. 
Another thing we need to realize is that because 
to the world we are a symbol of democracy and free- 
dom, events in any community in this country may 
have a propaganda significance, so far as the com 
munists are concerned, way beyond their importance 
in this country. 

The speaker had some words of advice about the 
United Nations. We are mistaken, she said, if we 
look upon the United Nations as a sure guarantee 
of world peace. It is merely a device to permit peate 
to grow. There are organizations which are promot 
ing the idea of a world government. The work of 
these organizations is sometimes confused, she said, 


(Continued on Page 106) 
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Critical Issues in Education 


By JOHN C. WHINNERY 


ERE ARE three assumptions which underlie 
this talk? on critical issues during this next 
decade: First, that it is the responsibility of 
American education to provide each child an op- 
portunity to become the best parent, the best 
citizen, the best producer, that he is capable of 
becoming, governed only by his innate capacity; 
Second, tha* the curriculum must be designed to 
build, as well as to interpret, the values which 
our American society has found indispensable; 
Third, that we live in a time of unparalleled 
tension, and that in a period of stress, confusion, 
and uncertainty, people tend to withdraw their 
emotional support of established institutions. 

The first issue to be clarified is the need for 
restoration and development of the American 
educational system. Many current educational 
problems stem from lack of adequate finances. 
Financial support of the public school is based 

rimarily on revenues from three sources, the 
federal, state, and local governments. The federal 
contribution (vocational education, vocational re- 
habilitation, school lunch program, and allocation 
of money to districts affected by the rearmament 
program) is less than two per cent of the total. 
Tense international situations, increased federal 
budgets, trends toward higher federal taxes, are 
discouraging indices for schools which look to 
federal agencies for additional support. 

We must of necessity look to state and local 
governments for needed funds. In most states, 
the local property tax is the largest source of 
revenue. Unfortunately, the general property tax 
lacks flexibility. It cannot produce the money 
necessary to meet rising costs. Statutory maximum 
tax rates and lack of fiscal independence con- 
dition local support of the educational enterprise. 
Also, local real estate taxes have not shown the 
increases either in rates or collections found in 
most other forms of taxation. 

Since low assessed valuations, tax exemptions, 
and tax rate limitations impede and circumscribe 
the money-raising power of the school district, 


. Delivered to the Annual Convention of the California Associa- 
Cm School Administrators, October 9, 1952, at Long Beach, 
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* John C. Whinnery (Alpha Epsilon 1118) is 
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we must turn to the state for any considerable 
increase.in the amount of school funds. 

The state is not chained to an inelastic prop- 
erty tax; nor is its income handcuffed by assessed 
valuations. The state, with its broad taxing power, 
is the only agency able to obtain adequate addi- 
tional funds for the schools. To restore and 
develop the American public school program, we 
must devise a defensible partnership of local sup- 
port and state aid, promising to every public 
school the money needed for its program, yet not 
requiring undue effort by taxpayers of any area, 

Some will say that schools do not need more 
money, that school funds should be decreased, 
even. I remind our citizenery that during World 
War II the schools cooperated fully with both 
government and people to make this nation the 
Arsenal of Democracy. The contribution was 
significant, far-reaching. 

Education suffered during that period. We op- 
erated on a 24-hour basis, and wore out our equip- 
ment. Teachers were called into service, and we 
increased class size. Enrollments increased; we 
hired sub-standard and sub-sub-standard teachers 
to meet the need. Materials were acutely short; 
we accepted a low-priority rating, and shifted for 
ourselves. Our non-certificated people accepted 
more remunerative positions in industry; our 
buildings and service deteriorated. Meeting the 
army's need for manpower, we enriched and ac- 
celerated our high school program. To augment 
the labor pool for war industries, we supervised 
nursery schools established for working mothers. 
It was a time of desperate need and colossal 
accomplishment. 

Yes, schools suffered during the War. Peace 
was of short duration, and we again face the 
challenge of a war economy. The schools have 
never regained the ground lost. We have never 
caught up. Inflation has stalked the school at 
every step. Record crops of children have out- 
distanced the building program. The continuous 
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shortage of teachers has compelled retention of 
the sub-standard group. Most new school funds 
have been allocated to salaries in an effort to 
maintain our teachers at a reasonable level of 
economic respectability. 

I simply ask the question: When do we have 
restoration; when shall we be permitted to de- 
velop the program of education so essential to 
life in the last half of this century? 

We shall gain public approval of increased 
expenditures. The people have shown great faith 
and great pride in education. When fully in- 
formed, people have willingly supported requests 
for additional funds. Educational finance shows 
an upward trend in school expenditures. The 
people will continue to recognize and approve 
our requests for more money, providing (1) that 
we keep them fully informed, and (2) that we 
can hold the educational firing line and the 
educational fort. 

The second issue to be discussed is.the preserva- 
tion of that great American-way-of-life citadel, 
the American public school. I refer, of course, to 
the general attack on education and the five-year 
bombardment of the public schools. 

I want briefly to point out three groups, within 


our society, into which our critics fall. First, the 
annual critics, those parents temporarily dis- 
satisfied with such matters as transportation, morn- 
ing versus afternoon kindergartens, assignment 


of child to Miss “A” instead of Miss “‘B,” too 
much or too little homework, cost of gym clothes, 
and many other minor dissatisfactions causing 
temporary irritations. This is an annual group; 
they bloom but once. Each year new faces bring 
the same old problems. These people mean no 
harm; in fact, in many cases they are loyal sup- 
porters, even though temporarily deflected. 

The second group is considerably smaller; its 
members are sincere friends. Their criticisms 
are intended as constructive, helpful evaluations. 
Included are those who believe in free high school 
sports contests; who do not believe in night foot- 
ball games for high school students; and who 
object to “‘free’’ education becoming somewhat 
costly for high school students. 

The third group concerns us most because this 
group is responsible for venomous and unwar- 
ranted attacks designed to injure the system of 

ublic education. Let me quote from an article 
by John Bainbridge, in the September issue of 
McCalls. “It is the season of darkness because 


the public schools are being viciously and secr 
attacked by a small band of spoilers dedicated to 
the destruction of public education. . . . It is the 
winter of despair because the damage already 
done by the spoilers cannot easily be repaired 
and there is small hope that their insidious labors 
will soon diminish.” 

These are strong words, pointed words which 
effectively sum up a perilous condition. It is 
this third group which says, “I accuse.” It is this 
group which builds its attack around the slogan, 
“Back to the Three R’s” or, lacking evidence, 
accuses the school of unAmerican activities, of 
developing juvenile delinquency, of wasting the 
taxpayers’ money, of being Godless, and of using 
subversive textbooks. 

In making these indictments the critics often 
reveal only a superficial understanding of edu- 
cation, and demonstrate time and again complete 
unfamiliarity with the problems faced by educ- 
tors. Lets us make no mistake about the intent of 
this group or the serious menance they have be 
come. Recent explosions have gone far beyond 
mere questioning of public school programs. They 
have ended, in many cases, in personal abuse 
and defamation of public school leaders. 

One cannot deny that these attacks have made 
some headway. Use of newspaper and magazine 
space to the extent accorded our critics must 
raise some element of doubt in the minds of 
citizens. Once enthusiastic supporters of educ- 
tion are now reluctant to raise their voices. When 
mud is thrown, no matter by whom or at what 
target, some of it will stick. If free speech per- 
mits wholesale and indiscriminate maligning of 
the public schools, then we must expect some 
disaffection, even opposition. 

We awaken to the uncomfortable knowledge 
that an increasing number of parents are becom: 
ing adversely concerned. We are, in fact, reaping 
the questionable benefits of a complacency which 
led us to believe that, supported by parents, all 
the action needed was denial of the accusations. 

We were wrong. The attacks are major, not 
minor. They are numerous, not few. They art 
destructive, not constructive. To deny them is 
futile, to ignore them is fatal. 

Without doubt, our present uncomfortable situ- 
ation calls for sound thinking and hard work. The 
American public school, an institution with two 
centuries of honorable and distinguished history, 
representing an investment of twelve billion dol 
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lars, and housing within its jurisdiction close to 
thirty million young people, should have a great 
deal to say on the subject. 

What we need now is people who will put 
their convictions to work. I have these sugges- 
tions: Develop and activate a great public school 
crusade, with every elementary school becoming 
a center of operation where neighbor can sit 
beside neighbor and discuss the educational wel- 
fare of the children; Tell the story of education 
and submit the evidence; Point out the contribu- 
tion education has made to American life, and the 
strategic position which education holds in the 
development of our future society; Most of all, 
develop an understanding partnership with par- 
ents, a partnership based on mutual faith, mutual 
respect, and acceptance of common goals. 

The third matter I want to discuss is the Ghost 
Town curriculum. I apply the term “ghost town” 
both to changing populations and to changing 
times. During the past decade families have 
migrated in tens and tens of thousands. They 
come and go from every state in the Union to 
nearly every other state. They represent a great 
cross section of the American people. They move 
about with seemingly great rapidity until they 
choose a home. Settled down, they become com- 
munity citizens. They bring with them all of their 
qualities, good and bad, their preferences and 
their prejudices, their folkways and beliefs, their 
ignorance or wisdom, their concepts of institu- 
tions, and their ability or lack of ability to par- 
ticipate in community citizenship. 

We are well aware of these people. We not 
only have statistics, but their children hammer 
on the school house door and find their way to 
the classroom. Who are these people? Where do 
they come from? Are they favorably disposed 
toward the community's educational program? 

Only a few school districts can answer these 
questions. Administrators have been so busy with 
other responsibilities that little study has been 
given to population change. Yet it is the source 
of many school problems. The movement and 
counter-movement of people from rural to urban 
areas, from undesirable to desirable areas, can 
constitute problems for the schools. 

Usually, curriculum changes are made slowly. 
If the program is ten or twelve years old the 
Phenomenon of population change may have 
made the curriculum obsolete, and instead of serv- 
ing the community of today, it may be entangled 


with interests of yesterday, a ghost town commun- 
ity whose needs have passed away. There is a 
causal relationship between population change and 
school problems, whose origins are not clearly 
understood unless the factors of population 
change have been given thorough consideration. 

The other element of the ghost town curriculum 
is changing tines. It was decided long ago that 
we, the people, would establish a system of public 
education. These schools were not founded as 
gifts, nor as caretaking institutions. Schools were 
established so that sponsoring agencies, commun- 
ity and state, might grow, and likewise perpetuate 
those institutions regarded as important to society. 

In the simple, early day society, demands were 
few and the school was limited in its functions. 
The Three R’s served as almost the entire cur- 
riculum. But the mighty wave of change since 
World War I has laid new obligations upon the 
public school. It is about these new responsibilities 
that I wish to speak. 

First, the cry of ‘Return to the Three R’s,” 
has no justification in fact. Surveys in city after 
city support the contention that boys and girls 
of today have greater mastery over the funda- 
mentals than pupils of past generations. 

There is nothing strange about that. We under- 
stand the learning process better than we did 
thirty years ago, and from first grade through high 
school, the fundamentals claim more of the pupil's 
time than any other activity. Both society and 
school regard teaching of The Three R’s as our 
most important task. Any school which neglects 
the fundamentals cannot long retain community 
approval. It is, in fact, inviting ill-will. But, 
having developed appropriate skills in The Three 
R’s in the youngster, what then? We teach a child 
to write, and as Harold Benjamin says, ““He may 
write love letters to his neighbor’s wife, ransom 
notes, or rubber checks.”’ 

We teach a child to read and then we expose 
him to the full gamut of current literature, books, 
magazines, and comic books, often containing 
immoral and obscene writing, offensive personally 
and socially. Obviously, many adults are inter- 
ested in printed matter dealing with obscenity, sex, 
and violence. The news stands from coast to 
coast are full of it. I am no censor nor do I advo- 
cate censorship to safeguard the morals and habits 
of our reading public. The answer is not in 
legislation, but in education. The public estab- 
lishes and maintains its standards in literature. 
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Any printed matter which fails to sell soon 
disappears from newsstands and book stores. The 
answer is educational, in development of emo- 
tional maturity, a sense of good taste, desire to 
read worthwhile material, and rejection of ma- 
terial abusive of our culture. 

This cultural sense can be developed, but not 
by the teaching of reading. To learn to read is 
merely to have a key which unlocks thousands 
upon thousands of doors. Our task is to educate 
children to want to open the right door. What 
children need is a profound, prolonged experience 
in development of their sensibilities. 

Any citizen possessing technical literacy has 
the possibility of several uses for his skills. His 
choices are dependent on social attitudes giving 
direction to his life. Mandel Sherman says that 
most attitudes are rather firmly set by the ages 
of 15 or 16. It is therefore obligatory on the 
public school to promote socially useful attitudes. 
The great personal tragedies of life do not occur 
because the individual concerned has not achieved 
mastery of The Three R’s. They result from lack 
of judgment, lack of social understanding, and 
distinct inability to master social situations. 

Changing frontiers have changed the needs of 
society and of children, challenging us to pro- 
vide an education with greater social depth, an 
education dealing with social behavior and em- 
bracing activities in both knowing and doing. 
The essential element in education for social 
usage is the development in the classroom of those 
situations which, to be worked out successfully, 
demand the interplay of good judgment, of sound 
social attitudes, and an understanding of social 
values. The educational program of every com- 
munity expresses, through its realized objectives, 
the life and culture, the ideal and aspirations of 
its citizens. Such a program cannot be developed 
through individual preferences, but only through 
group action and group thought. The community 
provides the framework of reference and from 
this the school program becomes oriented to the 
social needs of the group. If it were not for this 
orientation the school would drift rudderless, 
uncertain of its hoped-to-be-achieved objectives. 

Every society, regardless of size, is definite 
in time and place and culture, and while loca- 
tion remains fixed, time and culture change. 
Broadly conceived, the curriculum is based on the 
activities and institutions of the community, and, 
to remain at an effective level, it must change its 


objectives to harmonize with emerging, evolvi 
institutions. As we push rapidly forward from 
the agrarian-mercantile society of fifty years ago 
into the new age of technology and industrialism, 
a school curriculum which remains tethered to the 
past can scarcely be upheld as an authentic e. 
pression of present community culture. If we are 
to prepare our young people for happy, produc. 
tive, and socially useful lives, we must face 
realistically the need for a program appropriate 
to 1952, and the immediate future. 

Numerous studies have been made and num- 
erous reasons given for the important fact that 
about 45 per cent of eighth grade pupils never 
get as far as the senior year. The high school 
years are full of intellectual activity and of social 
and emotional growth. It should concern all of 
us when a large percentage of students drop out, 
without receiving the full benefits of high school 
education. Our country will need all the trained 
intelligence it can command, We need immedi- 
ately to restudy and re-evaluate the high school 
program and in some way bridge the gap be- 
tween drop-outs and graduation. 

There is evidence that the high school pro- 
gram is not meeting the needs of the high school 
age group. Cottrell pointed out, in 1943, more 
than 80 agencies of the federal government with 
educational programs, many serving youth of high 
school ages. Add to these the extensive work 
of 4-H clubs, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. programs, 
correspondence schools, church schools, Boy 
Scouts, et cetera, and you find many agencies and 
Organizations carrying on educational work for 
the high school group. While it is true that any 
organization may start an educational program, 
that program will not survive unless young people 
have a felt need for the service. Thus, looking 
ahead, the American high school appears in 4 
somewhat precarious position; a great deal of 
hard thinking is necessary in this period of read- 
justment and change. 

The high school has never been given an unre 
stricted opportunity to plan its own program. 
From its humble beginnings it has been domi 
nated by the anachronistic accreditation system; 
it has never been given 50 per cent of the funds 
necessary, and curriculum exploration has usually 
been defeated by community conservatism. Study 
does indicate, however, that certain aspects fall 
within the classification of the ghost town aut 
riculum, as I have chosen to call it. 
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There is a great need for strengthening our 
work in social education and the sensibilities. A 
large bloc of people, beneficiaries of the public 
school system, vote NO on issues involving school 
finance. Either we failed to teach them the mean- 
ing of education in a democratic society or that 
teaching was quite ineffective. Probably we failed 
to teach them an appreciation of education. And 
do we teach them today? Do we have teaching 
units on ‘“The teacher and the school,” are these 
units more mature as the child matures; and when 
the pupil graduates, does he know that a democ- 
racy cannot survive without a strong educational 
system? It may not imply lack of social sensitivity, 
but when a man graduates from the public school 
system, uses skills and abilities which it helped 
him to develop, obtains a better-than-average 
success in life, and then turns to bite the hand 
that fed him, we have failed miserably in develop- 
ing his social understanding. 

A great many governmental agencies regulate 
or seek to regulate the social and economic life 
of our people. For the past two decades, and with 
growing intensity, these regulations and codes 
have prescribed activities in every economic field. 
Why? Is it unreasonable to presume that every 
regulation is based on a general lack of social 
consciousness; that legislation and regulatory 
codes are compulsions from without as subsitutes 
for impulsions from within, and which are lack- 
ing? Why does a person who spent twelve or 
thirteen years in a public school, perhaps went 
on to college, have to be strait-jacketed in a code 
which compels behavior? I have always felt that 
the school could develop the impelling force 
eventuating in a deeper concern for mankind, 
but we would have to find time to educate for 
social usefulness. It is time for all school people 
to work toward a better understanding of society, 
and the needs of children who will go into that 
society as they mature. 

Conservation of established values does not 
necessarily imply retention of the older formulas. 
The activities of an agrarian economy may be un- 
Wholesome, even injurious, to a metropolitan, 
technological economy. Science has advanced from 
alchemy to the cyclotron. Medicine has forsaken 
beliy-thumping technique and has turned to the 
X-ray, sulpha, and penicillin. Who says then that 
education shall not advance, but shall remain for- 
ever locked in the memory of the little red school 
house? We must both conserve and progress. 


To see life steadily and to see it whole is the 
business of everyone whose work touches on edu- 
cation. At a time when human conduct and social 
relationships are of the utmost importance, we 
may not turn aside from the ever-growing chal- 
lenge of social education. Before us lies the 
opportunity for action, for the development of 
a truly great social understanding. Before us, too, 
lies the opportunity for inaction, for idleness and 
irresolution, for drifting aimlessly toward the 
twilight zone of the ghost town curriculum. 

The fourth issue which I want to discuss is 
citizenship in our democracy. When nations every- 
where are beating their plowshares into swords, 
and mobilizing their total productive capacity 
for supremacy in the armament race, when the 
ideological forces of the world wage a desperate 
battle for the minds and hearts of men, citizen- 
ship in our democracy takes on a new meaning. 

Toynbee in his recital of history tells of nation 
after nation which has bloomed to full power, 
deteriorated, and passed away. Why is it that so 
many societies have developed on the face of the 
earth, earned status as a nation, flourished for a 
time, and then been swallowed up by a process 
of decay and degeneration? Why is it that a people 
at the height of their power could not sustain that 
power and finally faded into oblivion except as 
resurrected here and there by the historian? Soc- 
rates, if he were here today, might rephrase his 
famous syllogism and say: (A) All nations pass 
away in time (B) The United States is a nation 
(C) Therefore, the United States will pass away 
in time. Frankly, I’m glad that Socrates is not here. 

The evidence of history cannot be denied. 
Nations do perish. Nations are left prostrate, 
vanquished by the armed might of other nations. 
But nations fall also because of a vitiated citizenry 
which has lost its purpose in life and its faith 
in itself. We need to stop and ponder the lessons 
of history. Have we left things undone? Have 
all of our resources been marshalled as effectively 
as possible to insure for us and for our children 
a happier ending than the fate of nations which 
have gone before us. 

Our federal government, supported by all the 
abilities of the American people, is engaged in 
a vast program of rearmament to defend this 
nation against military attack. Our job, yours and 
mine, our most important job throughout this 
decade, is to develop a consciousness of citizen- 
ship in a free society, and to see that this quality 
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of citizenship is impregnable. It is a large order 
and a challenging task, requiring professional 
skill of the highest order. 

Again we face the problem of knowing and 
doing. There is a difference. In spite of what they 
know, people tend to act as they feel. One could 
repeat the Golden Rule each morning and still 
be dishonest throughout the day. When confined 
to talk and study, our best-planned programs on 
citizenship fail to produce the qualities we are 
looking for. Such courses produce at best a super- 
ficial understanding of citizenship and fail to 
produce citizenship in practice. 

There are, in every school, opportunities for 
the practice of citizenship, but those having last- 
ing values are open to relatively few. Class off- 
cers and student body officers are cases in point, 
but actually about 99 per cent of those elected 
to office have a substantial understanding of citi- 
zenship, or they would not have been elected. Our 
problem goes somewhat beyond high school ex- 
periences, however, and deals with the basic 
values of a free society. Merely to teach the 
structure of American government, or as is done 
less frequently, its interpretation, does not in any 
sense answer the problem. When democracy as 
a form of government is challenged throughout 
the world and American citizens are challenged 
to define their political and social ideals, the 
schools can do no less than teach the basic values. 
We must redesign most of the social studies pro- 
gram, leaving out the grace notes and emphasiz- 
ing the deeper chords. We must strengthen our 
democracy by deepening the feeling of the indi- 
vidual, and we can only deepen feeling by explor- 
ing the values holding society together. 

These values are familiar to all of us; belief 
in the worth of the individual, political freedom, 
devotion to the general welfare, recognition of 
equality, and faith in the democratic processes. 

In the past the schools have developed a sound 
program of citizenship education, sufficient, that 
is, to the needs of the day. American History is 
usually taught in grades 4, 8, and 11, and prob- 
lems of democracy are offered in most senior high 
schools. Citizenship is an objective of the school 
and likewise an objective of specific courses. Local 
board of education regulations generally require 
the Pledge of Allegiance, the national anthem, 
symbols of democracy displayed in halls and 
classrooms, and periodic observation of birthdays 
and national holidays. School men think they are 


doing well with citizenship, and they are right, 
Good work is being done. We cannot rest there, 
however. The entire program is too narrow in 
scope, too limited in results. 

The objectives of citizenship education have 
appeared satisfactory, even stimulating, but from 
the practical standpoint of the student they have 
been fuzzy, partially understood, and at best have 
not been relentlessly pursued as an essential goal, 

Von Humboldt said, ‘““What you wish to see 
appear in the life of the nation must first be 
introduced into the schools.” It is a pertinent 
thought, but not extravagant. Education reaches 
or can be made to reach all of the children, even 
all of the adults in the nation. Curriculum experi- 
ences of today’s children will appear again and 
again in adult life, and will be influential in 
determining the nation’s future. 

While the record of America, the rise of the 
common man, the gains we have made on social 
problems, the fulfilment of liberty for the indi- 
vidual, and many others, can be stressed in the 
classroom, the program must still be improved. 
Knowledge is not’ enough. We need action. As 
William F. Russell has said: ‘Men to think 
effectively must have practice in thinking: to act 
effectively they must have practice in action.” 
The school should develop situations which pro- 
vide practice and experience, which tie action and 
knowledge together. 

Many people fail to realize that World War 
II was simply part of a world revolution still 
going on. Wishful thinking about the good old 
days will not bring them closer. The great change, 
involving science and technology on one hand, 
and the movement of people on the other, per: 
mits no return to so-called ‘‘normal’’ times. 

We live today in a compressed world, a shrink- 
ing world, a world of queer inventions and 
strange powers, and for us, a world which men- 
aces our nation. We forget, at times, that we are 
the last stronghold and champion of all who 
believe in a free society. 

I have heard here and there the naive expres- 
sion, “Well, let’s fight Russia and get it over.” 

It isn’t that simple. Even if we fight Russia 
and win, the idea of Communism will persist. 
You can kill men and cripple nations, but you 
cannot destroy an idea. The American concept of 
democracy and society will be in conflict with 
communistic doctrine for many years to come. 

Arthur Schlesinger states in The Vital Center: 
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“Nineteen hundred looked forward to the irresis- 
tible expansion of freedom, democracy and abun- 
dance; 1950 will look back to totalitarianism, to 
concentration camps, to mass starvation, to atomic 
war.” We will all agree. 

What does 1952 offer in the way of a future? 
The American people face one of four choices: 
First, America can adopt a philosophy of national- 
ism and try to live in a vacuum. Second, America 
can become imperialistic, seek domination over 
other nations, and establish a Pax Americana. 
Third, America can unite with other nations in a 
formal World Government. Fourth, and most 
desirable, America can pursue the pathway of 
international cooperation, maintaining its integ- 
tity and independence, but joining with other 
nations in the achievement of peace. The decision 
cannot be postponed indefinitely. The final de- 
cision will probably be made by the generation 
now enrolled in our elementary schools. 

I repeat; the public schools must turn their 
attention to the problem of citizenship education. 
As we view and review the world around us, this 
educational mission takes on new significance. 

The development of moral and spiritual values 
is the responsibility of the entire community, and 
not of the schools alone. Satisfactory community 
planning would include in the program every 
social agency having any part in the development 
of children. Except for the church, no group 
should be permitted to establish and carry on 
teaching in an area so vitally important as the 
spiritual area. Only the long stretch of human 
experience is adequate to evolve or confirm a code 
of spiritual values, and such a code must be 
subscribed to by all members of the community. 

I am not hinting that schools would like to be 
relieved of responsibility in this area; schools 
have always recognized that a system of moral 
and spiritual values is indispensable to group 
living and inter-dependence, 

The American educational system was estab- 
lished on the principle that government, based 
on the consent of the governed, can be maintained 
only if its citizens are intelligent, informed, and 
fesponsive to high ideals. A person cannot be 
sensitive to or responsive to high ideals unless 
his conception of moral values is both clear and 
steadfast. Therefore some agency must be re- 
sponsible for systematizing the teaching of spirit- 
ual values. Because of its significant function, 
and because it opens its doors to all children, the 


public school has attempted to supplement the 
work of church and community in this area. Just 
as America is the melting pot of the world, the 
public school is the melting pot of America, and 
in the crucible of the public school religious codes 
of all denominations simmer down to a recog- 
nized, community-wide group of spiritual values. 
This is the great contribution of the school; since 
we live in a society where the individual is 
supreme, all persons must be judged by the same 
moral standards. No factor of creed, color or 
race enters into the judgment. 

However, there is great need for the school 
to speed up its work in the area of moral and 
spiritual values. We talk about the condensed 
world in which we live, the rapidity of travel, 
and it’s true. In 1492 the Santa Maria required 
70 days to cross the Atlantic; in 1949, the B-50 
Bomber, Lady Luck II, flew around the world in 
94 hours. Speed, yes; but not one of the new 
forms of transportation has brought people closer 
together as people. The development of atomic 
power, the greatest invention of mankind, has 
so far done nothing but kill. The people of the 
world, even in America, avoid opportunities to 
know other nations. We are waddling in the mire 
of a new illiteracy, an illiteracy of those who 
read and write, but who are unable to appraise 
the times they live in and seemingly unable to 
identify the forces with which they must contend. 

Somehow we must learn that there are things 
of the spirit, greater than the material, and some- 
how as we teach youngsters the concepts of 
spiritual values, we must make them understand 
that the lasting values of life are not material. 

Whatever uncertainties there may be, of one 
fact we can be sure: The present generation and 
those that follow will have to be citizens of the 
human community. They will have to understand 
the people of many countries and the ambitions 
and the ideals of those countries. They will need 
special knowledge for this, knowledge based on 
understanding of spiritual values and from which 
springs an awareness of human values. One of 
our responsibilities in education is to create and 
safeguard the curriculum and climate by which 
these values can be developed. The Scriptures tells 
us that “‘As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 
What a man thinketh in his heart today is the 
result of all the experiences of his yesterdays. Our 
job, yours and mine, is to make sure that the 
thinking in the heart is right. 





Keeping Public Education Free 


INCE John Wycliffe in the 14th century established 
every Englishman’s right of free, private judg- 
ment, people of the Western democracies have looked 
on truth as something to be fownd rather than re- 
ceived. The view of truth as tentative rather than as 
absolute has resulted in free scholarship, freedom to 
seek truth where and how we will. The power in- 
herent in free, scholarly documentation has provided 
men with an opportunity to increase their knowledge 
tremendously, especially during the last 300 years. 
As we view our small world today, however, it is 
apparent that in some countries this privilege called 
free inquiry has been increasingly restricted. In other 
countries it has never been known. In America today 
it is seriously threatened by those who dogmatically 
assert their exclusive possession of “the truth” and 
do not hesitate to declare what other citizens shall 
not think. 

The success or failure of democratic living in the 
next fifty years will depend to a great extent on the 
willingness of American educators to stand up and 
be counted on the side of intellectual freedom. Our 
colleagues in Germany failed to hold to their prin- 
ciples in the 1930's; Czechoslovakian educators were 
caught napping in the 1940’s; American educators 
in the 1950's either will or will not have the courage 
to recognize and combat the enemies of free inquiry. 
Because we are still relatively free, we have the 
freedom to make a choice. 

In 1938 Thomas Mann called the enemy fascism. 
Today, most of the free world calls it communism. 
But whatever we call it, it is essential that we recog- 
nize the attitude that would restrict free scholarship 
and inquiry as the enemy of mankind. Whether 
motivated by religious, patriotic, political, or other 
beliefs, those who are afraid of freedom and who 
attempt to control men’s minds take as the first step 
toward a police state the suppression of ideas. Our 
strength, our effective weapon against this enemy, 
is the power we gain from knowledge based upon 
evidence. Knowledge based upon authority can never 
compete with it. 

Your Commission asks: What can Phi Delta Kappa 
do to promote understanding and faith in the values 
of modern, free public education? What is your 
chapter doing? What are you doing? We would 
appreciate hearing about your activities. Write Phi 
Delta Kappa Commission, Box 312, Weston, Mass. 

Here is what the Beta Kappa Field Chapter, Long 
Beach, California NewsLetter reports: 


“Attacks on education are not new, Dr. John Bartky 
pointed out. A reporter enrolled in a Chicago junior 
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high in 1927 to get ‘data.’ Current attacks stem from 
boredom, which could readily be dissipated by war, 
Contemporary attacks have developed about the theory 
of education, whereas historically, criticisms have beep 
aimed at individuals, such as Socrates and Christ. 
“Areas emcompassing the attacks have included 
human relations, school support, and the philosophy of 
education. Commonly employing guilt-mongering, guilt- 
by-association and similar propaganda devices, the forms 
of the attacks have obscured their causes. To suppress 
the attack (a symptom) will not solve the problem. 
“School attacks offer a tension outlet for those timid 
about the schools. People, overprotective about their 
children, likewise may cause trouble. Some problems in 
this human relations area stem from the mentally ill 
Again, criticism may come from those competing with 
the schools for the tax dollar. These groups feel that 
they merit equal public support for social activities, 
“Finally, so much of education is controversial. Edu- 
cators have been trying to provide a philosophy for 
questions which cannot be answered. Criticism, con- 
structively applied, makes for growth. It provides a 
test for educational hypotheses. The public must be 
free to test school practice and philosophy. That is a 
measure of the value of the educational program.” 


Phi Delta Kappans in quest of topics for term 
papers, for themselves, if taking courses, or for their 
students, if giving courses, might do well to consider 
the area of “Keeping Public Education Free” as a 
field for exploration and exposition. The following 
listing is far from exhaustive; it is merely suggestive. 


1. Attacks on Education Through the Ages. 

2. Psychological Analysis of Attacks on Free Public 
Education. 

3. Public Education and the Social Climate of the 
Community. 

4. Social Forces Affecting Education. 

5. Case Study of an Attack on the Schools of a Com- 
munity and How the Attack Was Met. 

6. Developing a Barometer for Measuring Commu- 
nity Reaction to the Educational Program. 

7. Fitting a Community for Educational Progress. 

8. Orienting New Parents to Our School System. 

9. Symptoms of a Community Ripe for Attack. 


It might be pointed out that any one of these 
topics can be treated by a committee selected by 4 
Campus or Field Chapter. The problem is so im 
portant that we cannot have too many serious minds 
working on its solution. And certainly through the 
collective efforts of our fraternity membership, the 
faith of the American public in free public education 
can be revitalized. 





John Dewey and the Egg-in-the-Bottle 


By RAY MONTGOMERY 


INTRODUCTION 


1 am not a professional academic critic. That is 
not my interest in this article. My interest stems 
from my experience in education (with the small 
“e”), from my children’s pre-school learning to con- 
ferences of the United Nations. Because of that ex- 
perience, in labor unions, the National Council of 
Churches, and Unesco, I know the need for an in- 
creased understanding of John Dewey's great design 
for democratic living. I welcome the opportunity to 
introduce a young man who dares the needle-and- 
squelch attack of academicians in order to help all 
of us get clearer heads as to what philosophy looks 
like in Wakarusa, Indiana. 

In my opinion, a writing of this kind honors the 
man whose insights and programs it re-casts and re- 
tells. Only by such efforts can fine thinking and 
inspired insights be made useful to all of us. Mont- 
gomery doesn’t “write down” to us; he just uses our 
language to tell us about what might, to many of us, 
be a strange land. For, as Dewey pointed out, ivory- 
tower philosophies and philosophers, held away from 
the common understanding of the market place by 
iron bars of specialized language, are not what we 
need in a democratic society. Without debating the 
precision of Montgomery's analysis, we can be sure 
that he is attempting to do a part of what Dewey 
thought was the task of philosophy and philosophers 
in our day. In my judgment, he deserves our attention 
and friendly welcome. 

—Kermit Eby, 
Professor of the Social Sciences, 
The University of Chicago. 


Mz OF US cannot spare the years of study 
required to become even fairly adept in 
the word-play and pattern-making of various 
philosophies. Some would say that without such 
intimate acquaintance with the whole of any 
particular philosophy an adequate understanding 
is impossible. They would also say that partial 
views are idle, useless and misleading. But in 
our democratic day, we face the necessity of mak- 
ing philosophy understood as a part of the or- 
ganic functioning of society. It is either this or 
the abandonment of the hopes of democracy. All 
of us must have some grasp of the meaning 
of our lives. Unless we have, our efforts and activ- 


* Ray Montgomery (Zeta 1586) is Research 
Associate in Social Science, University of 
Chicago. 


ities will have no direction and no clear motiva- 
tions. A people cannot progress by milling around 
in blissful ignorance. 

For this reason, we must attempt and con- 
tinuously re-attempt to narrow the distance be- 
tween the insights of our philosophers and our 
daily deeds. We cannot afford to miss any oppor- 
tunity to clear our eyes, open our ears, and calm 
our fears of change. Every democratic man must 
have a philosophy. In order to assure himself an 
adequate philosophy, he must understand what 
others especially devoted to theory-building have 
previously thought. 

In everyday conversation, we speak of philos- 
ophy without giving it any aura of untoucha- 
bility. ‘“That’s my philosophy,’ a man will say 
after expressing an opinion. In a way, that is 
what philosophy meant to John Dewey. Phi- 
losophy is a pattern of behavior which a man ac- 
cepts consciously. On the other side, we say that, 
“America has a philosophy.” But surely no one 
would argue that today the United States, as a 
whole, has any consciously accepted pattern of 
behavior. Yet a society needs such an articulated, 
carefully and consciously patterned way of behav- 
ing. It needs such a pattern to give value and 
structure to the daily activities of its members. 
Philosophy gives meaning to life because it ex- 
presses consciously the relationships between man 
and man and between men and things which make 
life what it is. Philosophy permits each of us 
to see himself in a satisfying role within an under- 
stood context of people and events. Without 
such a view, we act aimlessly or accidentally, we 
make constant errors, and we find that nothing 
we do or get is satisfying. Students of boy “gangs” 
have shown that the gang is an attempt to supply 
the missing sense of general purpose which so 
many of our young people long for in the pres- 
ent day. The feeling is certainly not limited to 
youth, nor to the very young. 
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It is within this social context, then, that we 
ask ourselves the meaning of John Dewey's claim 
that, in our time, philosophy has the task of 
enriching common sense with the rewards of 
science and of re-fertilizing the seed-beds of 
science with the active, stimulating elements of 
common sense. Dewey concluded his statement 
on “Reconstruction In Philosophy’ by saying, 
‘. .. when philosophy shall have co-operated with 
the course of events and made clear and coherent 
the meaning of the daily detail, science and emo- 
tion will interpenetrate, practice and imagination 
will embrace. Poetry and religious feeling will 
be the unforced flowers of life. To further this 
articulation and revelation of the meanings of 
the current course of events is the task and prob- 
lem of philosophy in days of transition.” 

I was thinking of this problem recently when 
I boarded the elevated for downtown Chicago. 
As if fate were supplying me with situational 
content for understanding, I was fortunate to 
observe a scene which helped me grasp one way 
that teachers could help in realizing Dewey's 
objective. 

Two young men boarded the train on the South 
Side. Since all the seats were taken by single occu- 
pants, one of the youths sat down beside the 
man directly behind me. He immediately struck 
up a conversation by asking the other man how 
far it was to Washington Street station. In a 
moment he had admitted that it was his first 
ride on the elevated, and his voice revealed that 
he was a Southern mountaineer. He spoke loudly 
and without apparent self-consciousness, so that 
his remarks were audible to all in the car. 

When directions had been given him, there 
was a moment of silence, and even without look- 
ing, I could hear him shift in his seat and there- 
by inferred that he was becoming ill at ease. 
Suddenly he said, “I know a trick you could play 
on your friends sometime. You know, at work 
or somewhere. Do you know how to put an egg 
in a milk bottle without breaking the egg?”’ 

The other man admitted that this was an item 
of information of which he was ignorant. But his 
tone indicated interest. 

“TI wouldn’t a-believed it if I hadn’t seen it,” 
the Southerner assured his companion. “I'd a-bet 
anything I had it couldn’t be done. You sure 
could win a lot of bets bettin’ on that, either 
way. But it’s awful simple. All you do is just 


drop a couple of lighted matches in the bottle, and 
then set the egg on top of it. It goes right in, 
It’s bigger’n the hole, you see, but in it goes,” 

After more extended comment and a repetition 
of the process, he said, “I don’t know why it 
does it. But it sure does. Just drop a couple of 
lighted matches in the milk bottle, and place 4 
hardboiled egg on top, and in she goes!” 

The man in the seat behind the Southerner 
leaned over, and said, “It’s a partial vacuum, 
That's what does it. I don’t know how it works, 
but the matches cause a vacuum and that’s what 
makes the egg go in.” 

“Boy!” said the Southerner. “You just place 
the egg on top there—with the matches inside 
and in she goes. You sure can win a lot of bets— 
either way. You know, you bet him you can do 
it or he can’t do it, either way. Why, if there's 
a bunch around, say ten men like where I work 
at the shop, and each puts up five dollars on it— 
that’s fifty bucks right there.” He paused and 
said earnestly to the man beside him, ‘You know 
how it’s done now?” 

The man said, ‘Yes.’” He was pleased. 

Another man across the aisle leaned across 
toward the Southerner. ‘‘It’s because of the heat,” 
he said. ‘““The matches cause the molecules of 
the air to move faster in the bottle, and that 
makes the air in the bottle lighter, with more 
spaces between the molecules, and the difference 
between the pressure of the air outside the bottle 
and the hot air inside forces it into the bottle.” 

“And it don’t break, either,’ said the South- 
erner, with satisfaction. 

Suddenly I saw a possible explanation of what 
Dewey meant by his suggestion that the proper 
job of philosophy in our time is to unify science 
and common sense, to develop a method that 
would let each enrich the other. 

Here we had the various types of view taken 
on any matter, clearly distinguished in the dif- 
ferent speeches about the egg-in-the-bottle. These 
men were discussing the same phenomenon but 
their attitudes toward the subject under observa 
tion were distinctly different. 

On the level of common sense, the man who 
originally had held the seat behind me was it- 
terested in the “trick.” Such parlor magic is 4 
socially accepted value. People like entertainets. 
People like to entertain. Knowing the trick, for 
him, meant being able to perform it. To manip- 
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ulate egg and bottle and get rewarding attention 
and praise had a common-sense value to him. 

To the Southerner, the interest lay in the actual 
doing of the thing. He felt the kind of wonder 
at the operation which is the beginning of science 
when it leads to further investigation. But his 
fascination lay in the mere happening, not in why 
it happened. His emphasis was on the way it 
looked, the things you did, and then what hap- 

ed. He was not concerned at all about 
vacuums or molecules. Those were terms outside 
his interest. And in so much, they were beyond 
his comprehension. His one additional interest 
was the common-sense social one of economic use. 
Here was the technological attitude, how to apply 
the process correctly, and the commercial cor- 
rolary, how to make a profit from it. 

The man who first mentioned vacuums was 
interested in fitting the particular fact of egg 
and bottle into some ‘“‘received’’ notion of causes. 
He had read or had been told about the principle 
of the vacuum, perhaps in some high school 
science class. He didn’t know the meaning of the 
vacuum but he did know what a vacuum would 
do. He “knew’’ there was a principle and that 
this particular act came under it. This is the 
attitude of traditional learning, namely, classifi- 
cation and transmission from one man to another. 
Learning in this sense is “handed down.” 

The man across the aisle was expressing the 
empirical scientific attitude which directs research 
in the sciences of our day. His interest lay in how 
the principle operated or worked in practice—in 
experiment—and he was ready to relate the egg- 
in-the-bottle instance to others apparently unlike 
but which were consequences of the same condi- 
tions. He wanted to know the details of the 
process, the causes and effects; he was interested 
in scientific method. His knowledge was of the 
telationships of all the elements of the situation, 
and could be extended to wider investigations. 

And I—well, I was interested in how each of 
them came to think as he did, to have his partic- 
ular attitude toward the subject, and in weighing 
the consequences of such divergence in attitudes 
upon our democratic society, with its continuance 
and success dependent as they are upon general 
agreement and understanding by a majority of all 
people. Also I was thinking of how they could be 
brought to an understanding of each other's 
attitudes. Mine was the philosopher's attitude. 


Here was the very situation—the all-encompass- 
ing situation, I felt sure—about which Dewey 
was concerned. Dewey had recognized the danger 
of separating thinking and feeling into so many 
ways of comprehension and interest that no con- 
tact could be maintained between all the thinkers 
and feelers. Would not the various groups repre- 
sented by these speakers finally be unable to com- 
municate with each other at all? Science would 
grow farther and farther away from the common- 
sense observation from which it sprang. Technol- 
ogy would have no interest in the science that 
made it possible. The average man would accept 
technology because it satisfied his needs and pro- 
vided him with pleasures without understanding 
how it operated or how it could be used for 
greater purposes than mere profit margins and 
parlor games. And philosophy would become a 
dead-letter office where lost hopes were stored 
and allowed to decay. This is surely the actual 
situation of knowledge in our times. 

While I thought of this, Dewey's insight—or 
what I believe to be Dewey's insight—into what 
is to be done about it struck me. If these men 
had been taught to think in terms of inquiry 
itself, in terms of investigating things and activi- 
ties on many levels of interest, each of them would 
have encompassed all the others’ attitudes. For 
in every case they were inquiring into the same 
phenomenon, the same operation. It was not 
the subject-matter about which they differed, the 
things were egg and bottle to all of them and the 
process was a single operation of egg going into 
bottle when matches burned in the bottle; it was 
in the limiting aspects of the ways they were 
looking at the process. And their inquiry was 
similar in all the instances; each was examining 
the facts of egg-being-sucked-into-bottle in rela- 
tion to his other life-activities. What was different 
were their attitudes, their general expectations of 
satisfactions to be derived from the investigation 
of the bottle-egg situation, the motivations in- 
volved in approaching the subject. 

If it were possible to develop the general atti- 
tude of inquiry itself, to relate the very process of 
discovering all that the egg-into-bottle activity 
could tell them to a felt need to keep on learning, 
then all the specific attitudes would be under- 
standable to each of the observers. Each would 
understand the interest of every other even though 

(Continued on Page 100) 





State Education Associations— 
Over Fifty Years 


By T. D. MARTIN 


GOOD HIsToRY of our state education associa- 

tions should be written. Studies have been 
made by Carter Alexander, A. B. Crawford, John 
Granrud, and the NEA Research Division; but 
reliable, comparable, statistics for the early years 
of the twentieth century are difficult to find. The 
thrilling story of the associations’ achievements 
should be written for coming generations. 

At least seventeen state teachers associations 
are older than the National Education Association. 
Representatives of ten of these issued, on May 15, 
1857, the historic invitation which brought the 
national association into existence. Representatives 
of twelve of them were among the forty-three 
charter members of that organization. Three of 
the state associations were organized in 1845, 
Rhode Island, New York and Massachusetts, and 
by 1900 every state in the Union except Delaware 
had established a state educational organization. 

Prior to 1910, these associations were primarily 
convention organizations. They held annual meet- 
ings arranged largely by volunteer workers, di- 
rected occasionally by part-time secretaries. Some 
of them published annual reports of these meet- 
ings and three, Alabama, California and Colorado, 
published a monthly periodical. 

Modern state teachers associations date from 
1909, when California employed L. E. Arm- 
strong as its first full-time secretary. By 1920, six 
additional state associations had employed full- 
time executive secretaries, and by 1925, thirty had 
them. At the present time, all of the state associa- 
tions, as well as Hawaii and Puerto Rico, have 
executive secretaries. Rhode Island, the oldest of 
the state associations, was the last to appoint a 
full-time executive secretary, in 1949. 

The duties and responsibilities of state secre- 
taries have always been numerous and varied. 
In the early days they included editing the maga- 
zine and soliciting advertisements for it; enrolling 
the profession, developing public relations pro- 
grams, promoting the legislative program, hand- 
ling the annual convention, and doing research 


* For twenty-fwe years T. D. (Ted) Martin 
(Beta 196) was Director of Membership, 
NEA. He is now Regional Representative, 
SCF, Washington, D. C. 


work in between field trips. In recent years, the 
work of many of them has become largely admin- 
istrative as specialist assistants have been employed, 

The first full-time executive secretary, L. E, 
Armstrong of California, received $2,400 for 
his first year’s work. In 1925, the median salary 
received by the twenty-four executive secretaries 
who replied to Granrud’s questionnaire was 
$4,000, and the median length of service was 
three years. In 1950, salaries of the executive 
secretaries ranged from $3,600 to $15,000, with 
a median of $6,500, and the length of service 
ranged from one to twenty-seven years with a 
median of seven years. 

Twenty-five years ago, the staff of the typical 
state teachers association consisted of the Exec 
tive Secretary and one or two clerical assistants. 
In 1950, more than half of the state associations 
had eight full-time employees or more. These 
included editorial assistants, public relations spe 
cialists, directors of research, and field workers, as 
well as clerks and stenographers. California had 
the largest staff, with thirty-two members dis- 
tributed in six regional offices. 

The financial receipts for the year, 1922-1923, 
among the thirty-three state associations which 
replied to Granrud’s inquiry, ranged from $516 
in Nevada to $78,000 in Pennsylvania and totaled 
$642,673. In 1928, receipts of the forty-two as 
sociations reported by Crawford totaled $1,786; 
958. In 1947, receipts of the forty-five states te 
ported in the NEA Research Division study 
totaled $2,491,314, and in 1950 the receipts of 
the fifty-one associations reported in the NEA 
Research Division study totaled $5,763,874. 

In 1925, six of the state education associations 
owned their own headquarters buildings, by 1932 
seven, by 1935 thirteen, and today thirty-five as 
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sociations have their own headquarters buildings 
or have buildings under construction or definite 
consideration. 

The membership of state teachers associations 
given in the following table are significant: 


MEMBERSHIP IN STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATIONS 


TEACHERS NUMBER PERCENT 
EMPLOYED ENROLLED ENROLLED 


1907 477,457 65,993 14 
1916 553,309 188,730 34 
1925 779,954 572,182 73 
1930 907,625 697,775 77 
1940 928,499 790,705 86 
1950 967,602 856,502 89 
1952 1,040,578 952,577 92 


In 1925, Granrud wrote, “The typical state 
teachers’ association is not concerned with re- 
search.” Twenty-one out of twenty-nine secre- 
taries from whom he received definite data re- 
ported that they were not carrying on research 
of any character. Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania were notable exceptions, 
but the research projects of these associations were 
carried on largely in connection with committees, 
state departments of education, and institutions 
of higher learning. The Illinois Association was 
the only state association employing a director of 
research. He was engaged in 1924 for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the financial condition of the 
state. Granrud predicted that ‘‘as the associations 
develop, they will probably increase their research 
work.” How correct he was is indicated by the 
fact that in 1950-51 twenty-five of the state associ- 
ations had full-time directors of research whose 
salaries ranged from $3,400 to $8,500 with a 
median of $4,925. 

In 1925, seventeen of the state associations re- 
ported that they carried on no publicity work 
and only 1.2 percent of the total expenditures of 
the thirty-five associations which reported to 
Granrud was devoted to publicity. In 1950, four- 
teen of the states employed directors of public 
telations with salaries ranging from $3,500 to 
$7,500 with a median of $5,100. 

In 1910, annual dues in most of the state as- 
sociations were $1; in Kansas, Utah, and Mary- 
land, 50c; in a number of other associations, not- 
ably Maine, New Hampshire, New York, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, Indiana, Michigan, South 
Carolina, and Wisconsin, the dues were 50c for 
women and $1 for men; in Connecticut, 50 
cents for men and 25 cents for women. The 


majority of states enrolled life members for 
$10; North Carolina charged $25. In Colorado 
and West Virginia any member paying $10 or 
$1 annually for fifteen years became a life mem- 
ber. By 1935, the standard annual dues of the 
state associations were $2. Twenty-two had this 
fee; one had 75 cents; one, $1; eight, $1.50; three, 
$3; while seven had a graduated scale. By 1945, 
dues in many of the states had been further in- 
creased. Eight had flat fees of $3 or more and 
seventeen had a graduated fee. This year, 1952, 
state dues range from $2 to $15; half of the 
states have a flat fee of $5 or more. Only eight 
have a flat fee of less than $5. Seven have a flat 
fee of $10 or more. Sixteen have a graduated fee, 
and of these, four have adopted the “Unified 
Enrollment Plan,” by which they collect 144% of 
the annual salary for state and national dues. 

Only one state association published an official 
magazine prior to the beginning of the twentieth 
century. By 1910, four had established publica- 
tions, by 1925, twenty-two had them. Now all 
have them, and in 1950-51 forty-one states, re- 
ported in the NEA study, spent $1,061,394 for 
the publication of their journals. 

Prior to 1910 state associations did little in the 
field of legislation. In fact, many inside, as well 
as outside the profession questioned the propriety 
of teachers participating in this field. However, 
by 1910 the situation was beginning to change, as 
is shown by the following significant paragraphs 
from Alexander's study: 


“With a few. exceptions the state associations 
exert little influence upon legislation ; the city associa- 
tions, especially those in the larger cities, are pro- 
portionately much more successful. 

“The associations are more and more tending to 
take for granted the ‘right’ of the profession to 
influence legislation and to try to devise institutional 
schemes for securing better representation and more 
active participation of all teachers in promoting 
legislation. " 

“The movement for economic betterment of teach- 
ers is spreading from the cities, where it is very 
active, to the states, where many associations are now 
working. The National Education Association at- 
tempts little here. 

“The attempts to give merely temporary help such 
as that afforded by mutual aid associations and em- 
ployment bureaus, have largely disappeared and have 
been replaced by persistent effort to secure permanent 
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relief through adequate salary schedules, pensions, 
tenure of office, etc. 

“In methods of achieving results, the associations 
are more and more abandoning weak and ineffectual 
appeals to the general public and voluntary make- 
shifts supported by their own members. Instead they 
are trying to make adequate and careful investigations 
of conditions and possible remedies, to secure the 
active co-operation of all teachers, and to make 
aggressive campaigns with the object of shifting the 
burdens of raising funds from teachers to city and 
state administrations. 

“There is no conclusive evidence that teachers by 
their efforts in this field are becoming unduly selfish 
and lowering the tone of the profession. The raising 
of qualifications for teachers, which comes with 
practically every economic advantage secured, largely 
offsets any anticipated disadvantage here. Labor 
unionism among teachers in the United States to-day 
is a negligible factor so far as its practical significance 
is concerned.” 


Today, lobbying by teachers is standard prac- 
tice in practically every state. In many, the teach- 
ers’ lobby is reported to be conspicuously effective. 

In looking back over the development of pro- 
fessional organizations, one is impressed by the 
fact that while great progress has been made, 
we are still confronted with many of the same 
problems which baffled our predecessors: salaries, 
social security, tenure, inadequate financial sup- 
port for the schools, bulging buildings, heresy 
hunts, indifference on the part of the public and 
on the part of the profession, divisive movements 
and jurisdictional rivalries. In spite of the efforts 
of the past half century, we are still fighting the 
same battles and using, to a large extent, much 
the same techniques and ammunition. It would 
be easy to get discouraged and to become pessi- 
mistic. Some do, but this is not necessary. The 
challenge persists, and the cause is worthy. Prog- 
ress has been made and the prospects for further 
improvement are bright. Our state associations 
have rendered and are rendering valiant service, 
but they need to be made stronger and more 
effective by more vigorous participation on the 
part of each individual member of the profession. 


Liberty is not only to be loved but also to be lived. 
Liberty is too precious a thing to be buried in books. 
. . . Make us to see that liberty is not the right to do 
as we please, but the opportunity to please to do what 
is right.—Peter Marshall. 


JOHN DEWEY AND EGG-IN-BOTTLE 
(Concluded from Page 97) 


he did not place his own emphasis on that jp- 
terest, even though his specific motivation were 
different. They would all remain individual jn 
their personal specific purposive attitude, their 
motivations for handling the egg and bottle prob- 
lem, but their viewpoint would be broadened 
enough to take into consideration and to under- 
stand the specific attitude of each of the others, 

This, of course, is the objective of liberal de. 
mocracy. It is the necessary outcome if democr 
is to rise triumphant over the threats of disinte- 
gration posed by too-wide areas of misunderstand. 
ing between groups and individuals. It is the rela- 
tive diversity within unity which distinguishes 
democracy from all absolute forms of human as- 
sociation. It is the principle of equality voiced in 
the American Declaration of Independence. And 
it is the independence, the liberation, the freedom 
to grow which democracy promises. In the end, 
it is the consequence of accepting the free de 
velopment of each as the condition for the de 
velopment of all as the end-in-view of human 
society. With it, freedom and security are not 
incompatible conditions. With it, personal differ- 
ence is possible while social unity is maintained. 

It may be worthwhile to consider that perhaps 
if all of us were to learn how to observe closely, 
to relate properly, and to take the attitude of 
understanding and appreciating al] ways of taking 
an interest in the egg-in-the-bottle tricks of human 
life, we might soon see the emergence of peace 
and cooperation among human beings which 9 
many of us wish for. We would have achieved 
the scientific attitude. Through that attitude we 
would have an integrated view of ourselves and 
our purposes capable of providing continuously 
satisfying experiences. We would have a socid 
philosophy. 

And this, it seems to me, is the reason that 
Dewey's theory of inquiry and pattern of thinking 
offer teachers their greatest chance to serve others. 
“Philosophy,” says Dewey, ‘‘may be defined 
the general theory of education.” Teachers have 
the proud task of giving philosophy its propet 
role in developing happy, well-adjusted citizens 
for our world of scientific accomplishment.’ 


1This is the first of several articles. The next will deal with 
“Experience as a process of inquiring.” 
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Defenders of Grammatical Heresy 


By LOUIS FOLEY 


RDINARILY the speeches made by linguistic 
O authorities at meetings of learned societies 
attract little or no attention outside academic cir- 
des. There is, however, an infallible means by 
which they can immediately make newspaper 
headlines all over the country. That is by coming 
out vociferously, and if possible wittily, in de- 
fense of something which everyone has always 
been sure was not good English. The more gen- 
erally it is taken for granted that an expression 
is objectionable, the more surely people will prick 
up their ears when someone in high position an- 
nounces ex cathedra that it is quite all right. The 
favorite item for this sure-fire publicity has been 
the expression ain’t. Ever so often, big letters 
atop newspaper columns blazon such an an- 
nouncement as: " ‘Ain’t’ Is Good English, Pro- 
fessor Declares.” This has been going on for a 
good many years, but it still attracts attention.* 


When the professor announces that ain’t “had . 


a perfectly logical historical development,” he is 
garbling the evidence. The “‘logical” argument, of 
course, is that since isn’t and aren’t are allowed 
to pass unchallenged in any informal context, a 
similar contraction of am not should be equally 
legitimate. A point that is overlooked here is that 
elisions have shifted in the course of time. For 
instance, whereas our ancestors commonly clipped 
it is to ’tis, we now say it’s. So now in contracting 
am not we remove the first vowel instead of the 
second and say I’m not, which is certainly as con- 
venient a locution as you aren’t or it isn’t. It is in 
fact the most logical of all these contractions, 
because it puts a clear emphasis on the important 
not, the differentiating item which is the very part 
slurred over in our other negative contractions. 

But the contenders in behalf of ain’t usually 
base their last-ditch defense upon the alleged need 
for it in negative questions. They deride Am not 
I? as pedantically artificial. The latter form is in- 
deed undeniably stilted. No one needs to use it, 
for Am I not? is obviously more natural. 

There is a further consideration which appears 
to be neglected in the “logical” arguments for 
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* Louis Foley (Beta Eta 14), is head of the 
Department of French, Ecole Champlain, 
Ferrisburg, Vermont and is Assistant Man- 
aging Editor of the Modern Language Jour- 


nal. 


approval of ain’t. Circumstances do not often re- 
quire a person to ask a negative question about 
himself. We usually know (or think we know) 
about ourselves, or else the question takes the sim- 
pler positive form, Am I? Put negatively, the 
query is likely to be purely rhetorical. Anyone 
who feels a constant need for expressing the idea 
represented by Ajn’t I? may have something 
wrong with his vocabulary that goes deeper than 
mere grammar. 

It is not illogical that ain’t should be taken, as 
it evidently is, for the arch-type of “error in gram- 
mar” or crudity in speech. What makes it so out- 
standing is its combination of so many misuses 
in the employment of a single word. For to con- 
sider it as only a contraction of am not is a gross 
oversimplification. Nothing could be more ob- 
vious than the fact that any typical user of ain’t 
makes it do duty no less regularly for is mot as 
are not. Being so similar in sound, it long ago 
took over also the function of the obsolete 
hain’t, formerly used indiscriminately for have 
not or has not. Whatever other crudities or con- 
fusions may enter into the language of those least 
given to any care for discrimination, ain’t can 
always be counted upon to bulk large in their 
speech. With such speakers it seems hardly idio- 
matic (for bad grammar too has its “laws’”!) in 
the sense of “has not” or “have not” without the 
meaningless ‘‘got’’ which is one of the curious 
phenomena of spoken English. And the_double 
negative appears in its perfectly appropriate set- 
ting in, ‘“‘ain’t got no.” An investigation of the 
language of school-children in a large city, a few 
years ago, showed these, taken together, as far 
outnumbering all other offenses; the only ones 
nearly so frequent being “was” for were and 

seen” for saw—which should not surprise any- 
one in an “‘ain’t’’ context. 

Finding “historical” justification for certain 
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ways of expression, now generally considered in- 
correct, can be a pedantic exercise if it takes no 
account of the evolution of language with refine- 
ment of civilization. Speechways which seem quite 
satisfactory on a primitive level may become ob- 
jectionable when enough people become aware of 
unacceptable implications. An excellent example 
is that of the double negative. Every student of 
Old English knows that it was once taken for 
granted. Evidently it was simply repetition for 
emphasis, the obvious way of expressing strong 
negation. Redundancy is in fact rather character- 
istic of English, noticeable in many patterns of 
idiomatic speech, as “stand wp,” “sit down,” 
“come back again,” and so on. In the case of the 
double negative, however, there is no escaping the 
logical implication that “not nothing” must be 
something. This can be comfortably ignored only 
by those whose use of language follows the primi- 
tive ways of earlier times when discrimination 
and precision were at a minimum. 

Nowadays when anyone speaks of “the bigger 
half,” it is supposed to be a joke. Yet not so many 
generations ago it would have seemed quite mat- 
ter of fact. Before our very modern methods of 
precise measurement, how could “half” have 
been taken to mean nothing more nor less than 
exactly fifty per cent? So one might go on with 
many other examples. While vast numbers of in- 
dividuals may not realize it, there is a tendency 
in language to work toward exactness of mean- 
ing. This is no less real than apparently contra- 
dictory trends that may attract more attention. 

Anyhow, the ancient history of a word is often 
rather irrelevant to its present standing. The posi- 
tion of ain’t in modern times is more to the point. 
Seldom does it occur in literature before the late 
eighteenth century, though it has been found as 
far back as 1701. As every literary person knows, 
during the course of the nineteenth century nov- 
elists and short-story writers became more con- 
cerned with indicating the backgrounds of char- 
acters by their manner of speech. So we find 
Dickens, in the 1860's, occasionally putting ain’t 
in the mouths of illiterate persons. With the 
development of regionalistic literature in the lat- 
ter part of the century, writers gave increasing 
attention to realistic reproduction of actual speech. 
By the time we get to the stories of Hamlin Gar- 
land, for instance, around the turn of the century, 
we find ain’t rather frequently in the speech of 
rural characters, as of course a couple of decades 
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later it appears in the work of such writers a 
Charles Caldwell Dobie or Wilbur Daniel Steele 

Yet it should hardly need to be pointed oy 
that any apparent increase in frequency of appear. 
ance of ain’t in “standard” literature in recent 
years is no indication of any particular change in 
its position so far as “correctness” is concerned, 
It is merely a detail used to characterize the speak. 
er who utters it, a matter of differentiation jp 
dialogue. Proportionately, at least, there may well 
be fewer and fewer people actually saying it as 
time goes on, but the perhaps exaggerated inter. 
est of various modern writers in “marginal” 
groups or the least cultivated of our people natu. 
rally affects the quality of conversation in their 
stories. And the conversation, made to seem as 
realistic as possible, is especially conspicuous in 
our day, with the vogue of dramatic presentation 
rather than narrative. Where the writer speaks 
in his own person, you will not be likely to find 
din’t. Of course the occurrence of any particularity 
in a writer's own personal expression would de- 
flate any significance it might have, as character. 
ization, in the speech of any person figuring in 
his stories. 

Surely it is clear that the persistence of ain't 
is not due to “ignorance” or lack of education. 
There must be few people, if any, among native 
speakers of English, who do not know perfectly 
well that it is something a person is “not sup- 
posed to say.” Why then does it carry on never- 
theless year after year and generation after gen- 
eration? 

A complete answer to this question might be 
very complex, but at least we can see several ele 
ments which may explain the phenomenon to 4 
considerable extent. No doubt one of these is 
simply the “law of laziness,” /a loi du moindne 
effort, which seems to apply particularly to the 
ordinary speaking of English. Scholars have often 
boasted about the large number of words listed 
in English dictionaries, as compared to those of 
other languages, but apparently without recog: 
nizing how.many of those words were literally 
dead letters. Except perhaps for “showing off’ on 
special occasions, most English-speaking people 
find it comfortable to use as small a vocabulary 
as possible. They show a conspicuous fondness 
for expressions of vague and general meaning, 
adaptable to almost anything they wish to & 
press. Along with this goes that peculiar chat 
acteristic of English, in contrast to other tonguss 
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that the meaning is not so much in the words as 
in the way they are said. So our slang expres- 
sions are often not new words at all, but merely 
distortions of natural accent or intonation, as in 
“Pl] say so!” or “You would do that!” 

From time to time, new all-purpose expres- 
sions come into vogue—though commonly it is 
not the actual words but only the use of them 
that is in any way “new.” A good example is the 
use which the verb check has developed within 
recent years, to cover a variety of distinct mean- 
ings: look up, compare, investigate, verify, and 
so on. About the time of the first World War, 
dasses in English for foreigners used to marvel 
at the way one could answer almost anything by 
saying “all right.” Since then, “O.K.” (a revival 
of a slang term almost forgotten for a genera- 
tion) has evolved such wide possibilities that it 
almost seems to be the mainstay of some people’s 
working vocabulary. 

So there is no matter for astonishment in the 
ready acceptance by lazy speakers of a single 
form which, as they use it, does duty indiscrim- 
inately for all negative forms of to be and to have. 
In fact it goes much farther than that. For the 
thoroughgoing “‘ain’t” speaker, it is regularly 
coupled with “gonnuh” to make a negative fu- 
ture with any verb whatever. 

Aside from the mere inertia of language- 
habits fixed in childhood and youth, a good many 
people lack the courage to improve their speech. 
They fear ridicule, or being considered snobbish, 
ot perhaps both. They will not risk offending as- 
sociates who might regard any effort at correct- 
ness as affected, unnatural, a matter of putting 
on airs or showing superiority. It could easily 
inject a certain self-consciousness such as spoils 
free conversation. It might seem to emphasize 
differences, to be “‘undemocratic.” Even with all 
conditions favorable, it is not easy to change 
speech-patterns which have become habitual, and 
an additional social deterrent practically settles 
the matter. 

As a people we are not especially fond of con- 
forming to any sort of rules or regulations. Any- 
thing that we are “not supposed to do” tends to 
become irresistibly attractive by that very fact. 
Surely it is plain to any thoughtful observer that 
Various and sundry speakers and writers find a 
certain thrill or satisfaction in periodically using 
ain't just because they know—and they know that 
everybody else knows that they know—that it is 
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incorrect. It answers no real necessity; their cus- 
tomary language in general shows that they could 
easily get along without it. 

We can observe the spectacle of people, promi- 
nent in one way or another, who apparently find 
a peculiar joy in uttering ain’t as often as they 
can manage to squeeze it in. The late O. O. Mc- 
Intyre wrote one day in 1936 concerning Bugs 
Baer that his ‘‘grammatical fixation’ was ain’t, 
which he would not abandon. In the same breath 
the columnist referred to Will Rogers as “that 
other apostle of ain’t.” The latter’s most cele- 
brated exercise of his apostolic zeal was doubtless 
his statement, about the time of the Great De- 
pression: “Maybe ain’t ain’t so correct, but I 
notice that lots of folks who ain’t usin’ ain't, ain’t 
eatin’.”” This, we presume, was supposed to be 
very funny. It could not be amusing, however, 
were it not that both speaker and audience know 
that “aint” is not correct usage. Translated into 
proper English, the joke would not be funny at 
all, but rather sad. For then we should perceive 
the lurking assumption that any care for correct- 
ness is a sort of weakness, to be mockingly tram- 
pled upon by real “folks.” But as a humorous 
device of course ain’t implies quotation-marks, 
and is obviously used self-consciously. The fact 
that everyone knows better is just what makes 
it so irresistibly comic. 

One wonders just what is the real purpose of 
the erudite professors who come out periodically 
in defense of linguistic barbarisms. Are they seek- 
ing to encourage more widespread use of such 
expressions? If so, their effort hardly seems nec- 
essary. Can it be that they think by removing 
prohibitions they may rob the objectionable 
words of their attractiveness, and thus indirectly 
bring about improvement? If they are really can- 
did, there is perhaps no better reply than an 
argument ad hominem. What would be their at- 
titude toward a colleague (if there were any!), 
or a student coming up for an advanced degree, 
who quite unself-consciously, with no implied 
quotation-marks, regularly used ain’t as the typi- 
cal ain’t-user uses it, because that was the only 
way he could comfortably express himself? 


On page 18 of the October, 1952 issue of THE PHI 
De.TA KapPaAN, the address of Glenn R. Downing 
(Epsilon 1061) was incorrectly given. Mr. Downing 
is Director, Science Museum, Minneapolis Public 
Library, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 





Enjoyable Readings in Education 


By RALPH E. DUNHAM 


DUCATION students usually resist vigorously 
E all attempts to get them to do outside read- 
ing. There are ways of ‘getting by’ without 
actually doing such required work, and references 
which are merely suggested are consistently ig- 
nored. The old saying, ‘““You can lead a college 
student to knowledge but you can’t make him 
think” certainly applies in such instances. 

Educators for years have advocated that sub- 
jects be made as interesting and as painless 
as possible. Why not reference reading? With 
this idea in mind, the facilities of both College 
and city libraries were combed to find books ful- 
filling certain requirements. 

The essential consideration is that each book 
must be interesting. The idea is that upon reading 
one book on the list, the student will want to 
read the balance. If some of the books have al- 
ready been perused, then it is hoped that the 
person who notes the kind of literature included 
will be eager to read further. 

The topics to be considered are those dealing 
with schools, teachers, or pupils of the past or 
present. Since the book list is to be given only 
to college students, moral censorship is a minor 
consideration. The students are cautioned, how- 
ever, that each book must be considered in the 
light of authorship, his object in writing, the 
date of publication, and the historical period. 

A brief description of several of the titles 
is given orally to create interest and to emphasize 
the attempt to eliminate titles which might be 
regarded as texts or standard references. The list 
' is included here to give others an idea of the kind 
of titles used. 

In actual practice, call numbers are included 
but publishers are not since the latter would be 
of no assistance in locating the volume. Call 
numbers normally are written in column form; 
hence in mimeographing the list much space is 
saved by having two columns to the page. Publish- 
ers are not included since a good librarian can, 
within a few moments, locate the source of any 
book still in print. Such purely local aids as foot- 
notes and call numbers are also eliminated. This 
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nessee State College, Murfreesboro, Ten. 
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list is designed to meet local needs. Any educa 
tion department may well devise a similar list 
for its own purposes 


Benjamin, Harold. Saber-Tooth Curriculum. 

Carroll, Gladys. Christmas Without Johnny. 

Cather, Willa. The Professor's House. 

Chase, Genevieve. Four Young Teachers. 

Conrad, Earl. Public School Scandal. 

Delima, Agnes. The Little Red Schoolhouse. 

Eggleston, Edward. The Hoosier School-Boy. 

. The Hoosier School-Master. 

Erdman, Loula Grace, Fair Is the Morning (FTA). 

Erskine, John. My Life As A Teacher. 

Fenner, Mildred S. Pioneer American Educators. 

Fisher, Dorothy Frances (Canfield). The Bent Twig. 

. Seasoned Timber. 

Fuess, Claude Moore. Unseen Harvests. 

Highet, Gilbert. The Art of Teaching. 

Hilton, James. Good-bye Mr. Chips. 

Holmes, Marjorie. Ten O’Clock Scholar. 

Hughes, Thomas. Tom Brown’s School Days. 

Hulburd, David. This Happened in Pasadena. 

Humphreys, Alice Lee. Heaven in My Hand. 

Kallen, Miriam. A Primary Teacher Steps Out. 

Karig, Walter. Zotz. 

Landon, Margaret Dorothea. Anna and the King of 
Siam. 

Lewis, Charles Lee. Philander P. Claxton, Crusader 
for Public Education. 

Lockridge, Ross Franklin. Raintree County. 

Levett, Robert M. All Our Years. 

Mann, Horace. Go Forth and Teach. 

Nathan, Robert. Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star. 

. The Sea-Gull Cry. 

Nelson, Joseph. Backwoods Teacher. 

Perry, Bliss. And Gladly Teach. 

Peterson, Houston. Great Teachers. 

Rosenheim, Lucille G. Kathie, the New Teacher. 

Scott, Virgil J. The Hickory Stick. 

Shepard, Odell. Pedlar’s Progress: the Life of Bronson 
Alcott. 

Smith, Chard Powers. Artillery of Time. 

Smith, Payson. Horace Mann and Our Schools. 

Stuart, Jesse. The Thread That Runs So True. 

Tharp, Louise (Hall). The Peabody Sisters of Salem. 

Trilling, Lionel. Matthew Arnold. 

Ward, Mary Jane. The Professor's Umbrella. 

Yates, Elizabeth. Nearby. 














Is It a Man's Job? 


By THOMAS HOPKINS 


HE TEACHING Of the first grade in U. S. pub- 
lic schools is generally accepted as a woman's 
job. Though other countries have, in the main, 
men teachers in all grades, this country leaves the 
education of the primary and elementary child to 
women almost exclusively. This scarcity of men 
in the primary grades moved me to choose the 
first grade for my student or apprentice teaching. 
There was not, on my part, a benevolent love 
for this particular age group. Indeed, this could 
hardly have been the case, for contact with chil- 
dren of the first grade age level had been rare 
and when made, had elicited a negative response 
from all parties concerned. Curiosity was probably 
a second influence behind my choice of this par- 
ticular grade. 

My training up to this time had been in sec- 
ondary education and I had already completed 
one “stretch” of student teaching in the eighth 
grade. For primary grades, my preparation con- 
sisted of a course in child psychology and one 
six-hour methods course. With this background 
for teaching almost anything but the first grade, 
in the cold month of February, I briskly invaded 
a first grade room. 

Needless to say, by mid-morning the briskness 
and self-complacency had disappeared and was 
replaced by discouraging confusion. During that 
morning the long process of my learning from a 
first grade began. I felt, for a while, as if the 
Fagle of Rome had been loosed upon me, a timid 
spirit after all. Yes, I was scared and at times 
utterly speechless. 

The first task was the planning for one of 
the reading groups. How was I to do this? Easily! 

“Children, open your books to page 94 and, 
Johnny, you start there where it says “See me 
jump.” This didn’t work too well. 

Some of the students could not find page 94, 
a fact which disturbed me greatly until it became 
apparent that the class had not as yet reached 
'94” in numbers. When reading began the chil- 
dren had trouble recognizing the word “jump.” 
After two weeks and after much insistence by the 
supervising teacher, I began to present new 
words before the children were to meet them in 
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their reading lessons. By this time I was con- 
vinced that this “woman's job” was going to be 
all this man could handle and then some. 

Though the teacher is limited by the vocabulary 
and experience range of the students in the first 
grade, if he (or she) can learn to understand 
them or, as my supervising teacher expressed it, 
“get down on their level,” their learning ability 
is limitless. This ‘‘understanding’” requires time 
and work. 

Many times I thought about what I had heard 
a student teacher tell a methods class about her 
teaching experience. ‘Oh, four or five hours on 
Sunday will be enough time to plan for a week's 
teaching.” For the female perhaps this is true, 
but not for the male, at least not for me. 

Although confusion within me was increasing 
at a rapid pace, I enjoyed the children immensely. 
Their lack of inhibitions made their curiosity most 
intriguing and their disarming frankness, of 
which adults seem to become incapable, never 
ceased to amaze and delight. They were happy 
and had fun at almost anything they were doing 
as long as it was within their range of compre- 
hension. It was gratifying to give the class an 
exercise, call it a game, and when they had fin- 
ished to hear genuine laughter and pleas for more. 

The first day I was thrown bodily into the 
whirlpool. First came “show and tell,” then read- 
ing, then play, then eating. (Eating always made 
me feel important. There were, everyday, pleas 
of, ‘Will you sit by me?”). Then came the rest 
period. The first day I was offered a pallet to 
sleep on by one of the boys. He was, of course, 
completely sincere in his offering and was not a 
little disappointed when at noon he did not have 
me beside him on the floor. Some things were too 
difficult to do and it might be said that I never 
got on the floor for a nap. That is one thing I re- 
fused to do though at times I could have enjoyed 
the experience! 

Luckily, I lived in the same district as did 
my pupils and was acquainted with their local 
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environment. One afternoon, I took four or five 
of them home in my dilapidated old automobile. 
Its age is fifteen years and its appearance is ter- 
rible. The children were quite delighted with the 
ride but, as their honesty was objective and frank, 
one boy could not help but utter, “Mr. Hopkins, 
you sure must be poor. This is an awful old car.” 

I was momentarily stunned and at the same 
time amused. There was nothing left for me to 
say and one boy, noticing my “distress” and feel- 
ing sorry for me saved the day with, “Yeah, but 
I bet he has a lot of fun in it, don’t you, Mr. 
Hopkins?” I unhesitatingly agreed. 

To generalize and say that only men should 
teach the first grade would be just as absurd as 
saying that only women should teach the first 
grade. However, if any man is thinking of teach- 
ing the first grade, I would be the last to discour- 
age him. But, speaking from my limited experi- 
ence, let me warn him to be prepared to do things 
that are not ordinarily functions of the male sex. 
For example, an elementary teacher (including 
the male) must inspect the girls’ restroom from 
time to time to see that it has not been left dirty 
or disorderly by a pupil from his (or her) room 
or to see if, perhaps, one of his (or her) students 
has for some reason lingered there too long. This 
involves a trial and error process of politely but 
firmly (and rather loudly) inquiring before en- 
tering if “all is clear.” This always causes a mo- 
ment of anxiety because some of the women teach- 
ers are at times within. Other functions unique in 
the male’s routine are the locating of sick children 
by use of the olfactory sense and the performing 
of humorous facial contortions and other bodily 
gestures to emphasize and express singing or 
story-telling. These are a few of the more ob- 
viously unusual duties and should serve to illus- 
trate my point concerning the functions which I 
consider, and I think most men would consider, 
ordinarily peculiar to the female environment. 

Be ready to answer a question such as was 
asked me one morning by a little blonde with 
shining eyes and a smiling face. She said, ‘Mr. 
Hopkins, I have on panties just like my dress. 
Would you like to see them?” 

To the man beginning first grade teaching, I 
would say, be calm and try to give constructive 
positive answers to all the many questions that a 
six-year-old will ask. Though there will be em- 
barrassing moments, they will be laughable in 
restrospect and memorable in time to come. 
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SHALL WE HANG AN IRON CURTAIN? 
(Concluded from Page 86) 


with the work of the United States National Com. 
mission for Unesco. Unesco’s aim is merely the aulti. 
vation of understanding among nations through edy. 
cational, scientific, and cultural activities. Unesco and 
the Unesco Commission advocate neither world citi. 
zenship nor world government. Russia has excluded 
herself from Unesco and its program. 

There are some who would like to strengthen the 
United Nations through turning it into a World 
Government thinking that they then could enfore 
the peace, Mrs. Roosevelt continued. The world js 
not ready for such a step, she said: “I do not expec 
the world to be ready in my lifetime for this d 
ment and I doubt if it will be ready in yours.” 





A.A.S.A. LUNCHEON 


For many years, Phi Delta Kappa has spon- 
sored a luncheon at the annual meeting of the 
A.A.S.A. Tuesday noon has been the traditional 
time. In recent years, conflicting luncheons have 
been sponsored by other organizations, thus te 
ducing our luncheon attendance. This year at 
Atlantic City, we will meet at The Traymore, on 
the Board Walk, on Monday Noon, February 16, 
1953. Members are urged to reserve a place on 
the convention calendar for the P.D.K. luncheon 
on Monday. 


ARE Your Dues Pam? 


This issue of the magazine is the last to be 
mailed to members whose “good standing” ex- 
pired on May 31, 1952 until current dues are 
received in the Homewood office. Upon receipt, 
the member will be entitled to receive the next 
succeeding issue published. The order for each 
issue of the magazine is based upon the number 
in good standing at the time the mailing list is 
prepared. The budget under which we operate 
does not permit a reserve stock of magazines suf- 
ficient to supply the issues prior to reinstatement. 
Members in arrears have been receiving the aut- 
rent issues of the magazine, as provided in the 
By-laws. The “period of grace’ has now expired 
and payment must be received in the Homewood 
office before the mailing list for the January issue 
is prepared if the member wishes all issues of the 
magazine. A green imprint on your address label 
indicates that your record was not in the clear in 
the Homewood office at the time the mailing list 
for the December issue was prepared. 
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Keeping Abreast in Education 


COMING EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AAAS, St. Louis, Dec. 26-31, 1952 

AASA, Atlantic City, Feb. 14-19, 1953. 

Association for Higher Education, Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, March 5-7. 

Regional Conferences, NEA National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Professional Standards: 

Region 1, New York City, Jan. 2-3, 1953. 

Region 2, Atlanta, Jan. 9-10, 1953. 

Region 3, Chicago, Jan. 19-20, 1953. 

Region 4, Kansas City, Jan. 23-24, 1953. 

Region 5, Colorado Springs, Jan. 26-27, 1953. 

Region 6, San Francisco, Jan. 30-31, 1953. 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Ed- 
ucation (NEA), Chicago, Feb. 12-14, 1953. 

National Association of State Universities, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, May 4-5, 1953. 


“The classroom teacher is the key to the whole 
situation. A school board in central Michigan says it 
believes that a community expects a board of educa- 
tion to provide a teaching staff of such character that 
if a child were to become like any one of the teachers 
the child’s parents and others would be proud of the 
child. Think of the teachers now standing in front 
of the children in your school. If you are not certain 
that these people have the characteristics in moral and 
ethical and spiritual values that you want to develop 
in your children, then they don’t belong in front of 
them. The most important things in education are the 
character-building phases, the citizenship building 
phases, the moral and ethical values that come to our 
children. They don’t come by precept, they come 
chiefly by example.” —Edward M. Tuttle, Executive 
Secretary, National School Boards Association. 


At the Unesco-sponsored universal copyright con- 
vention, concluded September 6, thirty-five countries 
signed an agreement, the culmination of 5-years’ 
work by Unesco and experts in some 30 countries. 
For the first time, writers, artists, and scientists will 
get the same copyright protection abroad as in their 
own countries. Works will no longer be held back 
from the public for fear of breaking involved copy- 
tight laws. The treaty applies to all literary, scientific, 
and artistic works, including writings, musicals, dra- 
matic and cinematographic works and paintings, en- 
gravings, and sculpture. At present these rights are 
safeguarded only by the Berne Convention of 1886 
and several inter-American conventions which do not 
cover relations between the Western Hemisphere and 
the rest of the world. The agreement must be ratified 


by the Senate of the United States before it goes into 
effect in this country. 


Accidents claim about 6,000 lives annually among 
children at ages 5 to 14 years. This is nearly twice 
the total of young lives taken by leukemia and other 
cancers, acute poliomyelitis, and by pneumonia and in- 
fluenza. Accidents now account for fully one third 
of all deaths at the elementary school ages, whereas 
about 15 years ago the proportion was only one fifth. 
This relative increase reflects the more rapid gains 
achieved in the conquest of disease than in the con- 
trol of accidents. While the death-rate from fatal 
injuries at the school ages fell 30 per cent between 
1933-1934 and 1948-1949, the mortality from disease 
dropped 65 per cent. Now, more than ever before, 
accidents constitute the greatest threat to the lives 
of American youngsters. 

Mishaps involving motor vehicles are the leading 
cause of accidental death at the school ages, account- 
ing for 39 per cent of all fatal injuries last year. Next 
in order is drowning, with 30 per cent of the total. 
Together, these two types of accidents contributed 
well over two thirds of the 476 fatalities under re- 
view. Burns and conflagrations, third in rank, account 
for nine per cent of the deaths, and firearms acci- 
dents for nearly five per cent. 

The relative importance of the various types of 
accident is determined largely by the experience 
among boys, who contributed four fifths of all the 
deaths. Among girls of school age, motor vehicle 
mishaps accounted for one half of the fatalities, a 
higher proportion than among boys. Burns and con- 
flagrations, ranking second, contributed about one 
fifth of the deaths, followed closely by drownings. 


Much more so than radioactive uranium, the extra- 
heavy isotope of hydrogen, H3, is a scarce commodity 
in nature. U?%5 is only about 140 times as rare as 
U88, But the ratio between tritium and ordinary 
hydrogen is on the order of one to a billion billion. 
Until recently, in fact, it was not suspected that H® 
existed in the natural state at all. 

Yet in chemistry laboratories at the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Willard Libby and his co-workers, hav- 
ing discovered natural tritium two years ago, are en- 
gaged in research aimed at making of it a time-meas- 
uring device as useful as radio-carbon. 

To carry on preliminary work in putting tritium 
to work as a calendar, Dr. Libby needs samples of 
water known to be from 5 to 20 years old, such as can 
sometimes be found in closed water-heating 
old-style fire extinguishers, coolers, and the like. 
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In the tritium work, 30 gallons of stale water is 
electrolized. In 72 hours, it shrinks to five gallons; in 
another 72 hours, to less than a gallon. The process 
is continued until all that remains of the original 30 
gallons is a single cubic centimeter of water. This pea- 
sized amount contains tritium in 10,000 times the 
concentration of the original sample, though there 
still is so little that its presence can be detected only 
by using a Geiger counter. 

Tritium promises to develop a time scale different 
from radiocarbon, since the half-life of C% is about 
5,600 years, whereas H® decays by half in 12!/, years. 
The researchers hope that tritium dating will prove 
effective in tracing the movements of ground water, 
air masses, and ocean currents, of importance in such 
fields as human water supply and the weather.—Tow- 
er Topics, University of Chicago Magazine. 


Formation of a new evaluation and advisory serv- 
ice for school and college test users has been an- 
nounced by Educational Testing Service of Princeton, 
New Jersey. Dr. Paul Diederich, a member of the 
ETS Research staff, will become Director of the new 
unit. Dr. Diederich, formerly Associate Professor of 
English at the University of Chicago, was from 1935 
to 1941 a member of the evaluation staff of the 8- 
year study of the Commission on the Relation of 
School and College. 

Questions or requests for information on testing, 
the use of tests, or related topics may be addressed to 
the Director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey. A similar service will be inaugurated at 
the same time in the area served by the Los Angeles 
Office of Educational Testing Service. Western 
schools and colleges should address their inquiries to 
the Director, Evaluation and Advisory Service, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, 4641 Hollywood Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Delta Pi Epsilon, national graduate fraternity in 
business education, announces the Thirteenth Annual 
Open Contest for research studies in the field of Busi- 
ness Education completed between January 1, 1952 
and December 31, 1952. The contest closes on Febru- 
ary 15, 1953. 

Masters’ theses, Doctors’ theses, and independent 
research studies are eligible and may be submitted for 
consideration. The committee is especially interested 
in studies which are of significance to a large number 
of business educators. Participation is not limited to 
members of Delta Pi Epsilon. 

Contestants are invited to forward their studies, 
express prepaid, to the Chairman of the Research 
Award Committee, H. G. Enterline, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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Educators in Washington are determined to saye 
distributive education in the next Congress. A moye. 
ment for this purpose is being led by the American 
Vocational Association. Distributive education is cop. 
cerned with training sales people, wholesale map. 
agers, and others who work in marketing or service 
trades. Congress whacked off most of the funds 
which had been authorized under the George-Barden 
Act for this purpose. But distribution, not production, 
is going to be the big need during the next decade 
Hence, retail and sales organizations are 
educators in their efforts to persuade Congress to 
approve $1,700,000 for state and local distributive 
education classes next year. 


A committee made up of elementary school prin- 
cipals, and health and physical education experts are 
against Little League Baseball, Midget Football, and 
Iddy Biddy Basketball. The educators made their 
views known ina report on Athletic Competition for 
Children of Elementary and Junior High School Age. 
It will be published by the NEA. 


Detroit is using an unusual method to go on the 
air with television. Fifteen Detroit educational and 
cultural institutions have formed the Detroit Educ. 
tional Television Foundation. This is a corporation 
which will raise money to operate an educational TV 
station. 

The Detroit public schools and Wayne University 
have received board of education approval to pattic- 
ipate in the plan. Other groups taking part will be 
the University of Detroit, Cranbrook Academy of 
Arts, Cranbrook Institute of Science, Detroit Histoti- 
cal Museum, Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit Insti- 
tute of Technology, Detroit Public Library, Edison 
Institute, Marygrove College, Mercy College, paro- 
chial schools of the Archdiocese of Detroit, public 
nonurban schools of Wayne County, and the public 
school systems in nearby communities. 

In Washington, the Joint Committee on Educa 
tional Television said that the articles of incorporation 
may serve as a model for other cities interested in 
using a single TV channel for multiple educational 
interests. 


The Consumer Price Index (revised series) stood 
at 191.1 as of August 15. This places the present 
purchasing power of the dollar at only 52.3 cents it 
1935-39 dollars (10/191.1 == 52.3). It represents 
an increase of about 8 per cent in the cost of living 
over the December 1950 index upon which the 1951 
salary mandate was based. The index has increased 6 
per cent since the beginning of the last school yeat 
(September 1951). 

Per capita income in New York State for the al 
endar year 1951 was 142 per cent above the 193 
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level. It is estimated that the 1952 figure will be bet- 
ter than one and a half times the 1939 one. The best 
estimate now is that the 1952-53 median professional 

in New York State public schools outside of 
New York City will not be over one and a quarter 
times what it was in 1938-39. 

On the average, outside of New York City, the 
minimum wage rate for skilled labor produces an 
annual income of nearly $4,300 when computed on a 
40 hour week and a 40 week year. Similarly, the min- 
imum rate for unskilled labor on the average pro- 
duces over $2,800 for the same work year. In metro- 

litan areas the annual unskilled earning averages 
better than $3,000. 

These rates vary from place to place, not always 
in the same direction as teachers’ salaries. It was 
found that, using the classroom teacher's median as 
a base, the average skilled wage outside of New York 
City was 14 per cent above the statewide teacher's sal- 
aty average for 1951-52. Teachers in non-metropol- 
itan areas had the lowest status with the skilled wage 
averaging 19 per cent above the teacher's salary. In 
spite of their relatively higher salaries, teachers in the 
New York City metropolitan area were not as well 
off, when compared with skilled labor, as were teach- 
ets in the upstate metropolitan areas. Minimum labor 
rates produced 17 per cent more than the teacher's 
salary in the New York City metropolitan areas and 
only 10 per cent more in the upstate metropolitan 
areas—New York STA Research Bulletin, October 
15, 1952. 


The American Council on Education and its spe- 
cial committee on athletic policy of which Pres- 
ident John A. Hannah of Michigan State College is 
chairman, has four objectives, as follows: 1. To pre- 
pare recommendations that should govern the admis- 
sion, academic program, and minimum rate of aca- 
demic progress for athletes; 2. To express definite 
attitudes toward some of the practices, such as out- 
of-season games, which give rise to the artificial and 
unwarranted pressure to produce winning teams; 3. 
To establish standards of organization and procedure 
which shall assure that control of athletics actually 
lies with the faculty and administrative officers of 
cach institution; and 4. To enlist the cooperation of 
all responsible agencies in the field of athletics in 
support of such a program. 

Recommendations of the American Council on Ed- 
ucation on athletic policy are: 

A department of athletics comparable to that of any 
other department subject to institutional policy and 
budgetary controls, with members having the same 
status as faculty members of comparable rank. The 
athletic board should be advisory to the president 
with a majority of faculty members. 

Admission standards should apply to athletes and 
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non-athletes alike and be handled by regular officers 
and committees. 

Eligibility for competition should require enroll- 
ment for a degree and normal progress. 

Freshmen should not be on a varsity team. 

All financial aid should be administered by the 
institution under procedures and published 
policies. Athletes should be required to meet the same 
standards as other recipients of aid. 

For important details of these and other recom- 
mendations see the Educational Record, April, 1952, 
pp. 246-255. 


Thirty nuclear physicists from ten European nations 
met in October in Amsterdam, Holland, and unani- 
mously selected a site near Geneva, Switzerland, for 
a great European nuclear research laboratory. The 
laboratory is to house what may be the most powerful 
atom-smashing cosmotron in the world, a huge accel- 
erator that will be rated at thirty thousand million 
electron volts. There will also be a synchro-cyclotron 
with a rating of six hundred million electron volts. 
The laboratory will take about seven years to build 
and equip and will cost the participating countries 
an annual total of almost four million dollars. It is 
to be used exclusively for pure scientific research. 
None of the results will be secret but will be supplied 
freely to all member-nations of the European Council 
for Atomic Research, an organization founded re- 
cently with the help of Unesco. 


The retirement of Mary E. Leeper as executive 
secretary of the Association for Childhood Education 
International will become effective January 1, 1953. 

During her twenty-three years of service the mem- 
bership of this association has increased from 12,500 
to 68,000. Her concern for children and her vision 
have helped to guide the association. 


Under a grant of $120,000 from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Modern Language Association of 
America has begun a three-year study of the role that 
foreign languages and literatures play in modern 
American life and the role they should play in the 
future. The inquiry has been prompted by the steadily 
declining study of foreign languages. 


Rockford College’s experimental program, the earn- 
learn plan, which is now in its second year of opera- 
tion, enables girls who want college training but 
cannot afford it to go to college while they work. The 
program involves a split week, three days in classes 
and three at work. Since three-quarters of a regular 
academic schedule is carried by the earn-learn student, 
four-and-a-half to five years are required for gradua- 
tion in the event the student remains on this plan 
throughout her college career. 
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“The essence of the American Proposition can be 
understood only against the long religious history of 
mankind. Freedom is real because man was created 
by God in the ‘image’ of God. Man carries within 
him something that the merely animal does not have, 
the divine spark, the ‘image.’ The human individual 
thus has a special status with regard to all other 
things and beings on earth: he must live, and must 
be entitled to live, by the laws of God, not just by 
the laws and directives of men. 

“According to the American Proposition, this 
special status is couched in certain Rights. (They) 
are ‘unalienable,’ grounded in the universe itself, 
reflecting universal laws of nature: that is to say, they 
are natural, not merely political, Rights.” 

“This nation was founded unarguably upon a social 
contract expressed in those two paragraphs. That 
social contract has been breached and violated, its 
moral basis undermined by humanistic explanations. 
That social contract must be restored and made whole. 
Either that or you will have a totally different social 
contract, to which, gentlemen, many of you will not 
in conscience give your allegiance. I am suggesting 
today that it is above all the challenge to the legal 
profession to find means to spread across the Amer- 
ican sky the news that the Law by which we seek to 
live, however imperfect a copy it may be, is neverthe- 
less grounded in the Law of the Universe. 

“Unless the true social contract is most explicitly 
re-established, confusion will spread. Confusion, 
which is already the word by which this mighty nation 
most commonly describes itself, will spread and 
spread and spread. Heroic measures are required: 
heroic measures of mind and spirit.’—Henry R. Luce, 
Editor, Fortune Magazine, in an address at the open- 
ing of Southern Methodist University’s legal center. 


Man days lost this year because of strikes will 
exceed those for any postwar year since 1946, the 
worst one on record. The actual number of strikes 
has not been running much above the totals for recent 
years but the very heavy losses occasioned by the steel 
stoppage accounted for the bulk of this year’s idle- 
ness. The coal dispute increased the chances for 
equaling or exceeding 1946 losses.—Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


The National Teacher Examinations, prepared and 
administered annually by Educational Testing Service, 
will be given at 200 testing centers throughout the 
United States on Saturday, February 14, 1953. Appli- 
cation forms and a Bulletin of Information describing 
registration procedure and containing sample test 
questions may be obtained from college officials, 
school superintendents, or directly from the National 
Teacher Examinations, Educational Testing Service, 
P. O. Box 592, Princeton, New Jersey. Completed 


applications, accompanied by proper examination fees, 
will be accepted by the ETS office during November 
December, and in January so long as they are received 
before January 16, 1953. 


The name of the Rural Editorial Service, by actiog 
of its membership, has been changed to Education 
Communications Service. The new service will cop. 
tinue to direct workshops covering problems in the 
educational magazine field. In addition, the Service 
will be interested in radio, television, films, and group 
communication. 


Forty-five museum experts and educators from 
twenty-five European, Asiatic and American countries 
recently met in Brooklyn, New York, at a Unesco. 
sponsored international seminar. The meeting's aim 
was to seek effective methods of cooperation between 
museums and schools, especially in the fields of art, 
science, and history. Delegates recommended that 
practical courses in museum work ought to be given 
at teacher training colleges. It was also suggested 
that educational liaison officers be attached to the 
professional staffs of museums. 


Plans for a course on the American economic sys- 
tem, designed for Detroit area teachers at all grade 
levels, have been made at Wayne University by repre- 
sentatives from schools and accredited colleges in the 
metropolitan district. 

The proposed program will furnish teachers with 
a broad picture of the free enterprise system by pre- 
senting outstanding speakers, planned panel discus 
sions and films. 

“It seems clear that a broad, objective understand- 
ing of our economic system on the part of teachers 
must be achieved before we can impart this same 
kind of understanding to our pupils,” states Waldo 
E. Lessenger, dean of Wayne’s College of Education, 
and general chairman of the planning committee. 

The course, tentatively slated to be offered evenings 
during the spring semester, will be co-sponsored by 
participating institutions with credit available through 
each of the colleges. 

Taking part in the plan, in addition to Wayne, 
are Mercy, Marygrove, Michigan State, and Michigan 
State Normal Colleges, the University of Detroit, the 
University of Michigan, and the public school sys 
tems of Detroit and Highland Park. 


Commissioner of Education Earl J. McGrath at 
nounces that March 31, 1953, has been established as 
the date by which all applications must be filed with 
the Office of Education, Federal Security Agend, 
for funds to help meet operating expenses of loal 
educational agencies affected by activities of the 
Federal Government for the fiscal year 1952-1953. 
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Tracy F. Tyler, University of Minnesota, was 

quick to point out the error in November's Keeping 

in Education, page 69. Actually, it has long 

been customary for the NEA alternately to elect man 
and woman presidents. 


Various foreign universities want to secure the 
services of qualified United States professors. Inquir- 
jes and applications of interested persons should be 
addressed to Raymond H. Fisher, Chief, Voluntary 
Section, Professional Activities Branch, Educational 
Exchange Service, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 

Current openings for visiting professorships are as 
follows. 

University of Karachi, Pakistan—Subjects: Mathe- 
matics, Physics, Chemistry, Economics, Psychology. 

University of Malaya, Singapore—Subjects: Bac- 
teriology, Physics, Prosthetic Dentistry, Orthopedic 
Surgery. 
University of El Salvador, San Salvador—Subjects: 
Pathology (Medical School), Physiology (Medical 
School), Dentistry (Crown and Bridge). 

University of the Punjab, Karachi, Pakistan—Sub- 
jects: Physical Chemistry, Chemical Technology, Geol- 
ogy, Physics. 

University of the Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 
Africa—Subjects: Surveying, Mathematics. 


All educators should ponder deeply the informa- 
tion given by Dael Wolfle and Toby Oxtoby in the 
September 26 issue of Science. From data on file with 
the Commission on Human Resources and Advanced 
Training, the authors compare aptitude test results 
for undergraduate and graduate students in all the 
major curricular specialties—art, engineering, medi- 
cine, education, and twenty others. Figures on educa- 
tion should be of grave concern. The authors point 
out the effect of “the low salaries and low prestige 
accorded to the nation’s school teachers,” in the 
placement of the undergraduate median, the third 
from the bottom of the list. 


A major problem for the school guidance coun- 
slor is the location of information about schools, 
colleges, and other institutions offering preparatory 
work for the occupations under consideration by 
pupils. A new list of such resources, which should 
ptove to be of unusual helpfulness, has just been 
issued by the Big Brother Movement, 207 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 3, New York. This new edition 
of School Information Services includes listings for 
more than seventy-five individual occupations. It also 
includes entries for special groups for which aid may 
be sought. Occupational entries range from aviation 
‘etvices and aeronautical engineering to X-ray tech- 
nian. Among the special groups which may be 


served are blind or deaf children, those with emo- 
tional maladjustments, and the mentally deficient. 


Analyzing “the social composition of boards of 
school directors in smaller districts of the state of 
Pennsylvania,” Guy F. Eberhart of the Somerset High 
School, Somerset, Pennsylvania, reports the following 
occupations of school board members and percentages 
in each: 

Executive 1.9% 

Professional 2.7% 

Laborer 

Farming 

Clerical 

Skilled 

Business 

Housewife 

Retired 

Eighty-five percent of the school board members 
are men; the average member is about 46 years old; 
has an average of 2.86 children; has served a median 
of 6.36 years; has lived in his community 29.72 
years. Over one-half of the board members have 
incomes between $3,000 and $6,000, to indicate that 
“average people are running the schools.” 


Managerial 
Government 


6.0% Teachers 
28.7% Sales 


Todustrial 


Clergy 
Unemployed 


In Education of the Gifted, the Educational Pol- 
icies Commission recommends “that there be included 
in the secondary school program of nearly every 
highly gifted student the following: 

(1) a foreign language; studied for a long enough 
time and with sufficient intensity to achieve, at least, 
reading mastery. 

(2) Advanced mathematics; certainly through ad- 
vanced algebra, probably through trigonometry, pos- 
sibly through calculus. 

(3) Additional study of the social studies, with 
emphasis on history, beyond the amount taken by the 
typical high-school student. 

“, . . Because all avenues for later specialization 
should be kept open for the gifted youth until he is 
in his upper years in college, he should not be limited 
in his choice by lack of previous preparation.” The 
recommendations are for the highly gifted one per 
cent. “While we recommend these academic studies 
for gifted students, we also insist that this type of 
program should not be required of the majority of 
young persons enrolled in secondary schools. Educa- 
tors need to face candidly the educational and voca- 
tional implications of individual differences in 
mental ability, and to help parents and school board 
members as well as youth to understand these impli- 
cations.” —"Education of the Gifted,” 88 pages in 
paper, is available at 35 cents from the NEA, 1201 
Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Rural children get a carbon copy of the city schools’ 
curriculum instead of something suited for them, 
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says the Yearbook of the Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, “The Child in the Rural Environment.” 

“We need to develop a new pattern for every 
aspect of the rural program. Farm children need to 
know about gallons and dozens sooner than city 
school children. City children need to know how to 
make change sooner than country children. Country 
children have a rich and varied background for first- 
hand experiences with natural and physical sciences, 
in animals, birds, insects, rocks, soils, plant fertilizers, 
weathering, machinery, and electricity. 

“City schools have nine-month terms, beginning 
early in September and closing in late June, with long 
vacations in midwinter. So we shut country school 
children up in school buildings in June and Septem- 
ber when the outdoors is full of all sorts of educative 
experiences. We give them a vacation in late Decem- 
ber, not distinctively abundant in educative outdoor 
opportunities. 

“The city school building has been compacted sev- 
eral stories high because ground space is limited. So 
we have built tall and compact rural schools. 

“The city school has many pupils, whom it finds 
convenient to classify in groups of 30 or 40 children. 
So we classify the few pupils in many of our rural 
schools in the same way, and then resort to all sorts 
of devices to put them together again so we can find 
time to teach them. 

The idea of rural inferiority was bolstered by stand- 
ard tests of the intelligence and school achievements 
of rural children, whose average scores commonly fell 
below those of city pupils. Such comparisons, how- 
ever, are generally questioned because of the differ- 
ence in educational opportunities of the two groups 
and because such tests were based on urban school 
programs. 

“An adequate program must serve those who will 
spend their lives in the communities in which they 
were born and those who must seek occupation in 
cities and may go to remote states and other lands. 
Not more than a fourth of the children born on farms 
can hope to find their life work in agriculture. An- 
other fourth may make their homes on farms if they 
find some other part time occupation to supplement 
farming. Half the rural youth must move cityward.” 


It takes fifteen to twenty years or more for a good 
practice in one school to spread around to all the 
other schools. “That is not so bad!” says George 
Gallup, of information poll fame. 

“It takes all of 15 years for improvements in medi- 
cine to be fully adopted by the doctors. It takes 20 
years even in such a field as advertising. I am trying 
to kill some practices based upon my findings of 20 
years ago in my dissertation on ‘readership of adver- 
tising and editorial matter,’ because we now have 
better ways of doing things in advertising. It will 
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take another 20 years for the new improvements to be 
fully received in advertising. a 

“And take social work,” he continues. “Social will 
made great advances when it adopted the cage 
method. It could make further advances if now ¢ 
would adopt techniques of study and analysis whic © 
have been developed in other fields. It will take 29 — 
years for that to happen, for such new methods to be 
adapted and made to feel at home for the purposes | 
of social workers even in their training institutions — 

“It would be interesting for somebody to dog 
study comparing the time lag in the several fields — 
to see how the different fields compare in read 
to adopt new methods and ideas.” 


TEXAS, THE Bic SraTE, is the name of a 29-mip. 
ute color film put out by the Santa Fe Railroad. The — 
film takes the viewer on a colorful trip over the 
State, reflecting the drama of Texas history. It reviews 
the civic and industrial growth of the State, and 
focuses attention on future development. The film — 
may be had on a free loan basis from the Santa Fe 
Film Bureau, Santa Fe General Office Building, 
Galveston, or by contacting your local Santa Fe repre ~ 
sentative.—Texas Outlook. 


The Library of Congress now has available, upon ~ 
request, catalog cards listing complete bibliographic — 
information on all educational films. The cards include — 
information about 2500 United States Government — 
motion pictures and filmstrips. 


This year’s exchange program involves 100 teachers — 
who will trade places for the school year with a 
equal number from England. In addition, four teade — 
ers from France have arrived to interchange with 
four Americans. So far 1426 teachers from the United 
States and Great Britain have taken part in this 
highly successful effort to promote international 
understanding, which was started in 1946. 

It is sponsored by the Department of State and 
the Office of Education in cooperation with a come 
mittee of leaders representing the country’s top edit © 
cational organizations and associations. 


Oliver J. Caldwell, noted author and educator, has 
been appointed to the important new post of Assist 
ant Commissioner for International Education in the 
Office of Education. He moves to this job after sit ” 
years with the Department of State, where he pie” 
neered international educational exchange prograiié 

He will continue in this field and be res 
for the Office of Education’s efforts to foster edudh 
tional programs to promote international und : 
ing. An important phase of this work is the Point4 ” 
Program. Another phase deals with studies of ee 
educational systems. . 
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